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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Great Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington.”’ 
Pictures by Howard Pyle. In two vols., small 8ve, $2.00. 








1f ‘* Hugh Wynne” is not the long-sought great American novel, 
it - least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade.— The 
Oxtlook. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, 


By Heary C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 
ishop of New York. 
8v0, cloth, 255 pages, $2.00. 
A COLLECTION of Bishop Potter’s public utterances, maigly on 
civic questions. Besides the papers bearing directly on civic 
righteousness, there are others on ‘The Rural Reinforcement of 
ities,’’ ‘‘ The Ministry of Music,” ‘“The Gospel of Wealth,” etc. 


Issued under the Auspices of the 
American Revolution. 


“* There are not wanting those who think that Dr. Mitchell has 
now written the = American novel.’”’—Dr. W. Ropertson NIcout, 
in The British Weekly. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
New Edition. 8vo0, 500 pages, tliustrated, $4.00. 
A NEW EDITION, with a supplemental chapter. The story of 
* the famous comedian’s life, told by himself. Profusely illustrat d 
with portraits of the author and of aay. actors and actresses. 
i 


The Critic calls it ‘“‘the best book of its kind the century has 
produced.” 


te Society, Sons of the 


Empire Sta 
With Introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. 


THE CENTURY BOOK 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


Eke Sony ot he Raines eofaP 
olution. More than Two Hundred 


A BOOK which describes and illustrates the battlefields of the Revolution as they really look. 
in the account of the ~< of a party of boys and girls with their uncle to these historic scenes. 250 large pages, 


buckram binding. Price, 


MASTER SKYLARK. 
By JOHN BENNETT. 
A STORY of the time of Shakspere. The pero and heroine are a 
boy and a girl, but the great d ist and Good Queen Bess 
appear as characters in the story. Ful stirsmg adv re and 
reflecting all the romance of the Bl age. r2mo, about 350 
pages, with nearly forty beauté#ful illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
JOAN OF ARC. 
By M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 

A SIMPLE account of the life of the Patron Saint of France, written 

especially for children, by the great French artist, Boutet de Mon- 
vel, to accompany 43 superb illustrations drawn by himself in his most 
characteristic style, and richly printed ir colors by ssod, Valadon 
& Co., of Paris. ¢ text is translated by A. I. du Pont Coleman. A 
beautiful and unique art work. Folio, oblong. Price, $3.00. 


1.50. 


of Young People to the Battlefields of the Rev- 
ustrations. A 


plete Panorama of the War. 


It contains the . of the Revolution told 
illustrations, attractive 


A NEW BABY WORLD. 
Edited by MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE. 

SUCE SSOR to the ular books for very little readers, of 
A _ which thousands of copies have been sold. A new selection of 
stories, poems, ji . and pictures from St. Nicuotas with a few of 
the old eodiés tetained. The book embraces the work of many 
popular writers, and there are pictures on every page. Quarto, about 
200 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 
By WILLIAM H. SHELTON. 
A WAR story of the North and the South. Mr. Shelton, who served 
* in the war himself, has evolved a unique plot. Three Union sol- 
diers, members of a signal corps stationed on a mountain-top in the 
South, are led to believe that the confederacy has triumphed, so they cut 
off all communication with the world and become castaways. 12mo, 
about 300 pages. Twenty illustrations by B. West Clinedinst. $1.50. 


Ready Oct. 8th: Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel, 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Pears’ Soap 


must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion 
of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its 
purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and 
most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


(Established over 100 years—zo International Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 
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TheAthlete 
is best sustained 
by food which gives 
the greatest strength 


while not overtaxing 
the stomach. 


is 
both meat and drink 


and is stimulating 
and nourishing. 
ltisa 
foe to fatigue 


and init the athlete 
and brain-worker will 
find an ideal condensed 
food, palatable and 
Strength-giving. 

Tobe hadat all places of refreshment and of druggists and grocers everywhere 
The little pamphlet" Various Views on Vigoral” is mailed for the asking 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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How to Travel 


If you are going to travel, it 
is important to know about 
the proper season, climate, 
altitude, resorts, and hotels of 
the places to be visited, and 
the most desirable routes for 


<a reaching them. The success 
: sis Sugine of your trip will depend 


largely on your knowledge of 

these questions. Information 

99 about everything pertaining 
to travel can be had on application. 


We might add that our Special Vesti- 
Built by the NewYork Central Line bule Train Service with Dining Cars 
that Hauled a train offers the best facilities for traveling 

On the fastest lime comfortably and leisurely, but we supply 

Ever made inthe world also railroad and steamship tickets at 


Orsung ofin rhyme lowest rates to all parts of the world, 
on Passports, Foreign Money, Travelers’ 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD Cheques, etc. 
“the New York Central leads the world” RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


Leslies Weealy, 3 East r4th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York 
RPO, cath OF eneNes © Cnndss Cartas CemESEES cada? 296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
100s Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
95 Adams St., Chicago, 1). 























TO THE MOUNTAIN 
LAKE wz EASHORE RESORTS 


ne FR TOVRIST TICK! 


LAKE SHORE. ae 


ano MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY 
* Stores Beon oF pee aint oh as “Gnenee. 
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_ SPAULDING & Co. 


, HICAGO. 
"7 Fine, de |’Opera. Goldsmiths, Silversmiths State St. and neduall Dive 
and Jewelers. 


Suitable Gifts for 
Autumn Weddings 


In Gold, Silver, Precious Stones, Watches, Clocks, Leather 
Goods, Fans, Glass, Marbles, Bronzes, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Ivory, Ebony, Brass and other metals, Fine China, 
Bric-a-Brac, and Novelties from all the markets of the world. 

Send for our little book of ‘‘Suggestions’” which contains 
valuable hints as to what to give, and tells the price of thousands 
of articles from which to select. 








We will send at our own expense, to people known to us, or to those 
furnishing satisfactory references, goods from which to make a selection. 


Address Spaulding & Co., State St. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


The House Beautiful 

















Articles on Rugs, Fur- 


is a monthly magazine niture, Pottery, Silver- 








devoted to the discussion 
and advancement of all 
forms of art and artisan- 
ship, and particularly to 
those concerning the in- 


teriors of houses. 














ware and Bookbindings, 
as well as Prints, Engrav- 
ingsand Etchings, appear 
with illustrations of good 
examples. These are of 
general interest, and up- 
preciative rather than 
technical in character. 


THE PRICE IS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 





For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or will be sent, 


postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price 


HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY 


Caxton Building, CHICAGO 
Constable Building, NEW YORK 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO”S NEW BOOKS 











Phyllis in Bohemia 


A fanciful story by L. H. Bickrorp and RICHARD STILLMAN PowELL. _IIlustrated 
with many pictures in color by Orson LowELt, and a cover design by FRANK HaZzEn- 
PLUG. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sentimental comedy of the lighest kind. It is the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia 
to find Bohemia, and of her adventures there. Gentle satire of the modern literary and 
artistic youth and a charming love story running through all. 





For the Love of Tonita 


and other tales of the Mesas by CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. With a cover in three 
colors, from a painting by FERNAND LUNGREN. 16mo, $1.25. 


Characteristic and breezy stories of the Southwest, by a new author. Full of 
romantic interest and with an unusually humorous turn. The book, coming from a new 
writer, is likely to be a real surprise. The cover is an entirely new experiment in book- 
binding. 





Happiness 
A successor to “ Menticulture,” by Horace FLETCHER. 12m0, $1.00. 


The favorable reception which Mr. Fletcher’s first book, ‘“‘ Menticulture,’”’ met with 
has been the encouragement toward the publication of a new volume of simple philoso- 
phy, adapted to every-day life. The book is written in an admirably direct and reason- 
able style, and its suggestions toward the attainment of happiness cannot fail to attract. 





Menticulture 


or the A-B-C of True Living. By Horace FLETCHER. 12mo0, $1.00. Nineteenth 
thousand. Enlarged edition nearly ready. The book has been transferred to the 
present publishers. 











To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


coicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new vor 
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NOTES 


HE NEWS FROM NORWAY that 
the Storthing has decided to confer 
one of the Alfred Nobel prizes of 
$60,000 upon the Russian painter, 

Verestchagin, brings up the whole vexed question of 
art and utility. Nobel, it wil] be recalled, amassed 
a fortune estimated at ten millions of dollars by the 
manufacture and sale of dynamite. This great prop- 
erty he bequeathed to trustees, who are to divide its 
annual income into five equal parts, of which three 
are to be presented to the discoverers, during the 
twelvemonth, of the most momentous matters in 
physics, chemistry, and physiology, respectively; the 
fourth to the author of that literary work which, year 
by year, shall be deemed ‘‘ the highest in an ideal 
sense,’’ and the last, that now awarded to Verest- 
chagin, to him who shall have done the most to pro- 
mote the feeling of brotherhood among the nations, 
to abolish war and its horrors, standing armies and 
the causes leading to them, and to the formation of 
bodies having the interests of universal peace at 
heart. Governing the award of these great prizes 
are the Academy of Sciences of Sweden in respect 
of physics and chemistry, the Cardens Institute of 
Stockholm for physiology, the Swedish Academy for 
literature, and the legislature of Norway, where the 
propaganda of peace is concerned. 

It will therefore be observed that it is a set of pol- 
iticians—in something higher than the American use 
of the word—who have decided to grant a prize to 
a painter for effecting a practical result; their con- 
tention being that the horrors of war as reflected in 
Verestchagin’s canvases, great and small, are the 
greatest possible deterrent to its practice; the Em- 
peror of Germany, whose martial and artistic gifts 
are both mentioned with respect by the journals 
within reach of his heavy hand, having also said 
something to this effect. The combination of cir- 
cumstances is worthy of much reflection: War, 
peace, William, Verestchagin—dynamite, canvas, 
politicians, and money, each a more or less interest- 
ing thing in itself, providing the material for a kalei- 
doscope with as many possible patterns as the world 
has points of view. 

Without questioning the wisdom of the Storthing 
or the Kaiser, or both, it seems to be the fact that 
the competent critics everywhere with one acclaim 
have set Verestchagin’s methods down as shameless, 
in violation alike of classical and modern traditions, 
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good sense, and good breeding, and wholly unworthy 
the name and calling of an artist. They point out 
that horror, gua horror, can find no proper place in 
the artistic scheme, and that the successive pictures 
of a faithful sentry overwhelming and overwhelmed 
by Siberian snows, of pale-faced spies led forth to 
death, of military roads whereof frozen corpses form 
a necessary part, of Sepoys blown from the cannon’s 
mouth by the British, of a priest and his acolyte 
standing on the verge of a field of mutilated and 
naked human bodies, and all the catalogue of horrors 
for which the Russian is responsible, deserve noth- 
ing but condemnation. So far as the painter has 
made war impossible he has violated the everlasting 
canons of his art, and made himself unworthy of 
credit or reward; so far as he has made war impos- 
sible by depicting its complete brutality and inhu- 
manity, he has entitled himself to the respectful 
consideration of the Storthing, and has apparently 
received it. Was the line ever more clearly drawn 
between practical matters and matters zsthetic? 


Some time ago when we were engaged in researches 
among the ‘‘ underground magazines,’’ we pub- 
lished a list of periodicals whose circulations were the 
largest in the country. And the greatest of these 
was Comfort. At that time we said: ‘* We have 
never seen a copy of Comfort, nor heard its name 
upon the lips of any human being, yet it is the most 
widely read publication in the country.’’ After thus 
publicly thirsting for knowledge, we waited, but still 
we saw no copy of Comfort, nor heard its name 
upon the lips of any human being. We then applied 
to the editor himself, and he recommended us 
to a Mr. Lewis Leonard, who sends usa candid and 
interesting statement of the aim and success of the 
magazine. It is delightful to find a publisher who 
is so unreservedly honest as to admit that success in 
largest measure is to be always had in literature by 
an appeal to the half-educated. In giving such ex- 
tracts from Mr. Leonard’s article as space permits, 
we wish to compliment Com/ort on its sagacity, and 
wish it continued success. 

Comfort was founded by Mr. W. H. Gannett, who still owns 
and controls it. He started it less than nine years ago, without 
experience, and practically without capital. Any one having a 
knowledge of such matters would have said at the time that the 
chances of success were not one in a thousand. But it did suc- 
ceed—succeeded as nothing of the kind has before or since. Mr. 
Gannett says of his starting: 

‘*T saw that there were plenty of publications for thoroughly 
educated people. The Atlantic Monthly, Century, Harper's, and 
Scribner’s, to say nothing of dozens of less pretentious ones, were 
filling this field well, But there was not one made for and adapted 
to the tastes and requirements of ‘the mighty middle classes.’ 
My aim was, and has always been, to make a publication for this 
immense constituency. I thought that my constituency would 
compare with that of the Atlantic Monthly about as the number 
of university graduates compares to the great mass of American 
readers, and the circulation of such a periodical as I had in mind 
ought to be correspcndingly great.” 

From the first number to the present time he has worked on 
these lines, and soon the paper, never seen in a great city, became 


a household word in the country home, the factory, the village 
store, and the mining camps of the West. Circulation was 
pushed in every conceivable way except the ways that other pub- 
lishers were following. Never having been a publisher, he did n’t 
know how to get into the beaten tracks if he had wanted to 
do so. 

When the circulation had reached a hundred thousand, it was 
so scattering that almost every county in the United States was 
represented. The genius of the business man rather than the ex- 
perience of the publisher kept the circulation on the increase. 
One new scheme followed another, always with the idea of pleas- 
ing the new subscriber, and thereby making him a medium of 
getting another. 

All the time the paper was made to suit the people who lived 
outside of the great cities. Their tastes were studied and their 
wants gratified in the contents as far as possible. The idea is to 
make a paper as interesting to ‘*the mighty middle classes ’’ as 
the best magazine is to the lovers of high-grade literature. There 
is nothing sensational in its make-up—no blood-and-thunder sto- 
ries, and no nauseating accounts of crime; but good stories by 
the best authors, and entertaining and well-written departments for 
every member of the family. These are the work of the ablest 
people that can be secured in their respective fields. There is no 
carping about the cost of a piece of literary work if it suits the 
purpose. The idea of adaptability and fitness predominates. A 
story, a sketch, or an editorial paragraph is considered in connec- 
tion with its adaptability to the requirements of ‘‘ our people.” A 
glance at the editorial page will best illustrate this point. The July 
issue discusses ‘“The Four-Hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery 
of the Continent by John Cabot;”’ ‘*Ability to Become Interested 
in Many Things as a Source of Pleasure,’’ ‘* Summer as a Play- 
time,’’ ‘¢ Preserving the Beauty of Our Highways,’’ ‘‘ Marring 
the Beauty of Nature by Advertisements on Rocks,” and ‘‘ The 
Deaths and Principles of Adams and Jefferson.” The August 
issue discusses ‘* August as the Former Month of College Com- 
mencements,” ‘* August Vacations,” ‘‘ Publication of the New 
Translation of Omar,” ‘‘ Making the New Tariff,” ‘* Names of 
Books,” ** Books about Spain and Russia,” and ‘‘ Probable Use 
of Electricity in the Kitchen.” Each one of these articles is 
written with the idea of being pleasing and entertaining to any 
one who can read and understand the English language. And 
while this is true, no one can be found too learned to enjoy every 
paragraph. ‘There is not a French or Latin quotation, and no 
mystifying references. Then through it all runs a pronounced 
vein of patriotic Americanism. 

I have endeavored briefly to indicate how a paper started in such 
an unpretentious way came to have over a million subscribers in 
less than nine years. Perhaps I have missed one of the main 
reasons after all. It may be that much is due to its having been 
undertaken by the right man at the right time. Just about this 
time publishers all over the country began to neglect their week- 
lies, with the idea that the daily paper covered the whole ground. 
There was an immense country constituency that by this neglect 
was left waiting for Comfort, and Mr. Gannett supplied it, Per- 
haps this has something to do with the case, or may be not. You 
may decide, 


SOMETHING VERY LIKE COMFORT 
is evidently to be found in The Columbian Historical 
Novels, which the Funk & Wagnalls Co. publish in 
twelve ‘* sumptuous ’’ volumes, aggregating 

‘Over 5,000 pages, 300 illustrations, including full-page half- 
tone plates, Pen Sketches, and Portraits; Historical Indexes, 
Chronology, and Maps. Elegantly printed and bound. Price, 
per set, cloth, $20.00; half morocco, $30.00. May be had on 
easy payments.”’ 

Even in these days of expensive collected editions we 
have heard of nothing which promises more elegance 
than this. With the tremendous machinery of a 
«*subscription ’’ business at their disposal the pub- 
lishers of this extraordinary series may hope to bring 
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it before every farmer’s wife in the whole country, 
and call to her attention its merits as we find them 
announced in the advertisement before us. 

‘Twelve Fascinating Tales, telling in a Charming and Roman- 
tic Manner the Narrative of Our Country’s Discovery and Devel- 
opment from 1492 to 1894. With every Essential Event and 
Personage are Interwoven Stories of Love, Adventure, War, and 
Patriotism. Instead of a mere array of Facts and Dates, told in 
the third person, the Characters themselves are made to tell the 
Human Aspirations, Passions, and Achievements which constitute 
Our Country’s Varied Background. Over 300 Artistic Illustra- 
tions Contribute to the Vividness with which Past Scenes are 
Imprinted on the Imagination.”” 

**A Lrrerary Picture oF THE Past. The customs, manners, 
and everyday life of the peoples of the various periods are por- 
trayed with such strong dramatic power as to enthrall the imagi- 
nation and captivate the interest. It is richly colored with the 
human aspirations, achievements, and passions that are interwoven 
with the country’s past history.”’ 

The achievement demands the master mind of the 
century, and the farmer’s wife, it is to be presumed, 
is in a state of such colossal ignorance that she sup- 
poses Mr. John R. Musick, the author of the work, 
to be universally acknowledged as such. And we 
cannot blame her. It is true thatshe, like us, has 
never heard of Mr. Musick, but the agent at her door 
will show her ‘‘unanimous commendation ’”’ from 
a number of well-known men. And these com- 
mendations are the cause of our bringing up the whole 
matter. 

We have not read these ‘‘ Fascinating Tales.’ But 
we are quite willing to stake our reputation that the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. has not had a genius capable 
of writing the epic of America up its sleeve, waiting 
to produce him for the Columbian Novels. The 
miserable and ignorant purchaser of a half-morocco 
set at thirty dollars will make as extravagant and 
silly an expenditure as is possible for her. And why 
the deuce, we should like to know, do such people help 
to bullyrag her into it? ‘Timothy Dwight, Presi- 
dent of Yale; E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Heaven-knows-what; Hon. Levi P. 
Morton; Hon.Wm. J. Stone, Governor of Missouri; 
President McKinley, and Mr. N. J. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the I. O. O. F. Library Association of 
Washington, D. C., vouch for the literary merit of 
the work. None of the political personages has any 
special qualifications asa literary critic, but we might 
have hoped that Mr. Dwight and Mr. Andrews 
would have displayed more sense, and Mr. Smith of 
the I. O. O. F. Library Association a prettier lite- 
rary taste. We forbear to quote from these gentle- 
men extensively. Mr. Smith is a fair sample. He 
says: 

*¢In the harmonious blending of a thrilling romance with the 
most important facts in the history of our country, they are 
without a parallel.” 

Mr. E. Benjamin Andrews is delicious, as dex- 
terous in shifting responsibility as he has since proved 
himself. 

‘*] knew my family would be greatly interested and delighted 
with ‘The Columbian Historical Novels.’ This has proved to be 
the case. The work is most elegantly bound and published.” 





This is all very funny, but is also very serious. 
These gentlemen have combined to trick an enor- 
mous number of people out of hard-earned money, 
and out of all chance to come intoany kind of touch 
with real literature. And we have no idea that any 
of these gentlemen have read any of Mr. Musick’s 
fiction. 


THIS IS THE OPEN SEASON for all game, 
including Spain. In this country the hunting of 
the Spaniard has begun early because of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s rather strong notions on the subject of 
Cuban independence. Soon or late the matter was 
bound to distract public attention. Mr. McKinley 
told one of his friends in the West two months ago 
that Congress certainly would pass a joint resolution of 
belligerency if December should find the war in Cuba 
no nearer a settlement than it was when Congress 
adjourned. He added that he had only prevented 
this misfortune last spring by promising that decisive 
measures would be taken this summer or fall. On 
the faith of the promise the Speaker of the House 
was able to hold the turbulent representatives on the 
leash. He would find the feat impossible at a regu- 
lar session, for however much Congressmen from the 
large cities deplore international disputes for their 
effect on business, no such sentiments are entertained 
by the countrymen. A ‘drop in stocks’ is a drop 
in stocks to them, and it is nothing more. Mr. 
McKinley does not feel able to go through the 
struggle that kept the Cleveland administration in 
difficulties for two years, and finally forced from the 
President’s reluctant lips the admission that the United 
States must eventually intervene. He is eager to 
effect an immediate settlement of some sort. Hence 
the almost warlike tone of the note dispatched by 
General Woodford. It is unfortunate that at a seri- 
ous crisis—for the ‘* Cuban question’’ is much more 
threatening now than it ever has been—the respon- 
sibility for peace or war may fall on an American 
Minister who at his best is a florid stump speaker 
and at his worst a New York politician. President 
McKinley is said to have explained his appointment 
of «* Jack’? Gowdy, of Rushville, Indiana, as Consul- 
General at Paris by remarking: ‘‘ Paris is a great 
place for teaching manners and that’s what Gowdy 
needs.’” General Woodford knows nothing about 
diplomacy at present, but if there is a city in the 
world where he can learn the same it is Madrid. 


The cabinet is divided on the Cuban question. 
Mr. Gage and Mr. Bliss both strongly advise 
against ‘‘ decisive measures.”” The Secretary of 


the Treasury knows that the effect of a declaration 
of war would be to embarrass his department greatly. 
His stock argument against forcing Spain’s hand is 
that war would send this country to a silver basis. 
But the campaign in Ohio is close at hand, and the 
Cuban patriots are much more popular in the 
Western Reserve than in Wall Street. 
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THE FRIENDS OF MR. LOW in New York 
City appear to be convinced that if Mr. Platt will 
indorse his candidacy, the president of Columbia 
will enjoy a ‘* walk-over.’’ But it is by no means 
certain that their faith is well-founded. <* Light 
and leading’’ does not dazzle a majority of the 
population of New York more than once or twice 
in a generation. Spasms of righteousness are short- 
lived. The year after Tammany was ‘‘ over- 
thrown’’ and Mr. Strong became mayor, Tammany 
candidates for unimportant offices were triumphantly 
elected. Last year, although the unwashed were 
by no means undivided in supporting Mr. Bryan, 
democratic leaders were opposed to him, and most 
extraordinary exertions were put forth to ‘* over- 
whelm’’ him, Mr. McKinley’s majority was less 
than twenty-one thousand in New York. In 
Kings County it was something over thirty thousand. 
Everybody who voted for McKinley will not vote 
for Low, but everybody who voted for Bryan will 
vote for the democratic candidate. Much as we 
admire Mr. Low, we should not be surprised to see 
him lead ‘* the united hosts of good government ’”’ 
(New York Wor/d ) to disastrous defeat. This is 
not because Mr. Low is not fit to be mayor of New 
York, but because New York is not fit to have him 
for mayor. 


IN THE MIDST OF THE DISCUSSION 
of ‘judicial usurpations’’ we are reminded that 
they order these things much more _ generously 
in the West. Idaho is a populist state, and 
its supreme court looks amiably upon populist the- 
ories. But the supreme court has a mind of its 
own above platforms. Not long ago it decided 
that a law was null and void because it had 
not been ‘‘read’’ three times in the house of 
representatives. No one faid much heed to this 
extraordinary decision until it was found to affect 
the validity of nearly every Idaho statute in the 
books; for in their haste to accumulate a dignified 
number of laws to fit the new conditions of state- 
hood, the legislature had overlooked the etiquette of 
legislation and sent a penal code and innumerable 
civil enactments through witha whoop. The result 
is that Idaho is now almost without laws. But as 
her sturdy yeomanry, outside the large towns, still 
««pack’’ the weapons for the arbitrament of war, 
the blow falls less heavily than might be imagined. 
But the case deserves the earnest study of the popu- 
list philosophers. 


A GREAT DEAL OF CONTROVERSY 
has been excited in the newspapers as to the com- 
parative merits of Mr. Kipling’s Recessiona/ and Mr. 
William Watson’s reply to it. We would suggest 
that the authors themselves decide the matter. It is 
with this in view that we reprint the following from 
an exchange: 


«« The comparative merits as poets of Tennysonand 
Kipling have been satisfactorily settled by a Georgia 
literary society. An Atlanta paper says that the sec- 
retary and the treasurer of the society engaged in 
a wrestling match to decide the question. The sec- 
retary upheld the genius of Tennyson, the treasurer 
that of Kipling. The contest was one-sided and 
the verdict was stated in the paper as follows: ‘The 
latter threw the secretary three times, and Kipling 
won out.’ ”’ 


THE INTEREST TAKEN in Mr. Forbes Rob- 
ertson’s new version of Ham/et serves to call attention 
anew to the really extraordinary hold which Shake- 
speare has upon the modern theatre. We are very 
often told the contrary, and writers are constantly 
showing how the musical comedy has driven ‘* Shake- 
speare’s immortal plays’’ from the stage. It is true 
that in the aggregate musical comedy is played a 
hundred times to Elizabethan tragedy’s once, but 
The Geisha withers and falls in two seasons, while 
Hamlet we have, perforce, always before us. On 
the whole, it is our opinion that we have it before 
us a great deal too much for the good of the thea- 
tre. It is very well to see Ham/et once or a half 
dozen times, if it is well done, but twenty perform- 
ances of indifferent merit will not increase your ad- 
miration of the poet, nor your serious interest in the 
stage. If we had any great actors at present on the 
American stage, it would be important to see them 
in test parts. But to see Mr. Thomas Keene, Mr. 
Louis James, Mr. Creston Clark and the various itin- 
erant tragedians, year after year in these same roles, 
is really not worth while. These men would be 
extremely well employed in producing modern plays, 
tragedies if you will. Any one who has seen Mr. 
Mansfield play in Richard III. and then in Beau 
Brummell or Arms and the Man can realize what 
that talented actor’s fate would be should he appear 
each year in the familiar round of Shakesperian 
drama. Can there be any doubt that Mr. Otis 
Skinner does more when he allows us to see an adap- 
tation of Prince Otto than he did when we saw his 
new Hamlet? If the contemporary stage is to make 
any advance it must be by the production of seri- 
ous dramatic attempts, Ze Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
not Under the Red Robe or the The Circus Girl. 


That the public goes regularly to Shakespearian 
performances is to us no complete proof that it en- 
joys them. It goes to see the plays as it purchases 
the editions of them, because it is a necessary step 
in education and respectability. The plays are, be- 
sides, usually gorgeously mounted, and the expense 
of buying tickets seems justified by the essential 
morality of going. So the public, with no appear- 
ance of keen interest, still keeps its place on the 
treadmill, and righteous lovers of the ‘‘ Bard of 
Avon ’”’ wish for more of this same sort of thing. 
We yield to no one in the desire to see tribute paid 
to Shakespeare’s genius, and we shall always wish 
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for the yearly opportunity to see the masterpieces 
of the drama, but we should feel more hopeful for 
the future of our theatre if we could see the little 
master-pieces of modern playwriting. 


THE AGITATION against the indecencies of 
Pulitzer journalism, so strong in the early part of the 
year, seems now to have died away completely, and 
the two chief offenders, after a spasmodic attempt at 
respectability, have fallen again into their old rut of 
scurrilous and sensational vulgarity. The collapse 
of the campaign was typical of our national habit of 
going three-quarters of the distance anywhere at 
express speed, and then suddenly starting out in a 
fresh direction. But the fight against the New York 
World and Fournal, if it is ever to be successful, 
should not be allowed to slacken for a moment; and 
we note with pleasure that The Fournalist has 
recently spoken some very plain words on the sub- 
"ject. The Fournalist was founded by Mr. Allan 
Forman some twelve years ago, and wasted away 
when he left America in 1894. He revived it a 
few months ago, and laid out the lines of a strong 
and sound policy. If Mr. Forman keeps to his old 
habit of speaking out fearlessly, he may make his 
paper a valuable power in the cause of decent 
journalism. In his issue of September 18th it was 
said, quite justly, in reference to Julian Hawthorne’s 
attempt to ‘‘ convict the Chicago sausage-maker of 
the murder of his wife,’’ that ‘* no such despicable 
series of sneers, blackguardings, and cowardly 
assaults upon a man fighting for his life was ever 
seen before.’? That is not very elegantly put, but 
it is true and honest, and perhaps with men of the 
Hawthorne stamp it is just as well not to be over- 
nice in the choice of words. Any way, in a paper 
devoted solely to journalism, it is refreshing to find 
such outspoken criticism of the man who is doing 
more than anyone else to make the profession a 
disgrace. 


IT IS A GREAT THING for us that we have 
no literary centre, that our country is too big to crowd 
all its writers into one city. The passing away of Bos- 
ton has left every town in the United States free to 
struggle for its old supremacy. New York has 
taken the lead for the present, but even New York, 
with its wealth of writers, magazines, and publish- 
ers, will never hold in America the place that be- 
longs to London in England or Paris in France. 
There is a literature west of Buffalo. What can be 
better or more significant than that the most scholarly 
paper in the country, 7'4e Dia/, should be edited in 
Chicago? what sign more hopeful for the future of 
American letters? what proof more convincing that 
there is no such thing as geography in literature? 
Europe is rapidly re-discovering America, and the 
old naive wonderment at our presumption in being 
literary has all but died away. Even New York is 


coming to see that there is something in Chicago 
besides pork; and even Chicago is dimly realizing 
that bad men with long revolvers need not be the 
only products of Nebraska. People, in fact, are 
ceasing to look out for ‘* Western mannerisms’’ in 
any book that comes from the Chicago side of 80°. 
Indeed, more so in this country than in any other, 
is the practice of literature independent of the 
terrorism of cities. Every provincial Frenchman 
wants to get to Paris, every Englishman to London. 
Here a Bostonian is content to live and write in 
Boston, a Californian in California, a Chicagoan in 
Chicago. And this practical loyalty makes some 
sort of literary activity possible in every city in the 
Union. You may laugh at the ‘* fad’’ magazines 
as much as you please; and, indeed, there was rather 
more foolishness than good writing in all of them. 
Still, they kept alive local interest in a standard of 
literature which was somewhat above that of theaver- 
age periodical. In their opportunities for bringing 
out new writers they were unique in this or any other 
country. 


THE REAL TOLSTOI, as vouched for by his 
former private secretary, M. Tchertkoff, now an exile 
in London, leads a life which we commend to the 
notice of Mr. Le Gallienne. It has often been 
said, especially in Russia, that Tolstoi, while preach- 
ing simplicity and poverty, lives in luxury himself. 
This M. Tchertkoff declares to be a mistake, 
Tolstoi handed over his property to his wife many 
years ago, and she manages the house in the ordi- 
nary style of Russians of their class, being a strict 
disbeliever in her husband’s views. Tolstoi lives 
as a guest in his wife’s house, confines himself to his 
vegetarian diet, cleans up his own room, which is 
carpetless, and furnished with plain deal chairs and 
tables, and allows no servant to wait upon him. 
Having no farm of his own, he helps his neighbors 
to plow the land and sow their seed, or else he 
passes the time chopping fuel or making boots, 
reserving six hours of the day for writing. His 
two eldest daughters help him in copying out his 
work and answering his correspondence, a paid 
secretary being of course contrary to Tolstoi’s nega- 
tive attitude toward money and hired labor. His 
books, as everyone knows, are not allowed to circu- 
late in Russia, but they are largely read in manu- 
script, and printed copies are continually being 
smuggled in. A lady who was discovered with a 
copy in her possession was at once arrested and 
locked up. Tolstoi wrote to the Minister of the 
Interior, asking why people who had his books 
should be punished, while he, the author of the 
books, was allowed to go free. But the minister 
made no reply, and it is doubtful whether the 
Russian government will ever dare to prosecute 
Tolstoi. ‘They are anxious, above all things, to 
avoid making a martyr of him. 
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RAM’S-HORNS AND 
DUFFERS. 


<< The best art is not always wanted.’’—Ruskin. 


T a time when so much is said about 

athletics and out-of-doors recreations— 

a time, moreover, given so largely to the 

accuracies of science—it would seem 

profitable, in a small way, to keep physiological 

knowledge within easy reach while giving advice to 

those who are about entering a field so fascinating 
and dangerous as physical training. 

Yet nearly all of what we read in the newspapers 
on the subject of bicycling, for example, is not only 
misleading, but often enough diametrically opposed 
to every demand of personal grace, comfort, and 
safety. The main stumbling-block seems to be the 
tradition of the vertical line, for which the average 
duffer in science and athletics cultivates a preposter- 
ous reverence. 

Just when and where the worship of angularity 
began I do not feel bound to discover; but some 
specimens of ancient Egyptian drawing have led 
me to hope that the odium may be dumped, bodily 
and without conscientious scruples, upon Africa. 
At all events, I hasten to relieve our country of 
suspicion by the assurance that the American people 
know nothing at all about worship of any sort, save 
what they feel bound to offer Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
or some other alien, for the benefit of his publishers. 

The straight line of beauty is just now the cri- 
terion of art; you must be stiff if you hope to be 
admired; Hogarth’s curve has been abolished. As 
graceful as a yard-stick, as flexible as a poker, as 
agile as a granite pyramid, are proper critical phrases 
of approval. With the close of a great century it is 
incumbent upon us to rectify both taste and the 
visible form of beauty by a strict application of the 
rule for the reduction of curves to the condition of 
their chords. No wonder that Kipling is worshiped 
in a country like ours, considering the fact that a 
bicyclist cannot ride a wheel in Washington City 
until after he has removed his ram’s-horn handle- 
bar! 

Thy mercy on thy children, Lord; 
Our country’s vertebrz erect, 
Let no man scorch of all the herd, 
Let not one handle-bar deflect, 
For fear some gold-bug be knocked flat, 
Or some dear silverite upset; 
Lord, show our wheelmen where they ’re at, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Unfortunate persons who are reprehensibly suffer- 
ing from curvature of the spine should learn to ride 
the bicycle. They could then go to our national 
capital and receive just punishment for not holding 
up their heads! 

As a police regulation, I wonder that they don’t 


pass urban ordinances against sitting awry in a phae- 
ton or buggy, for surely it is unlawful for a man to 
rest his elbows on his knees while driving in the 
street. Bolt upright, sir, or go to jail, especially in 
Washington, where uprightness is so easy and so 
nearly universal. 

A few of us, the saving remnant, hold grimly 
fast to the ancient and immutable canons of art; 
we still think that the straight line is unfit as a mea- 
sure for grace, or as an expression of free and 
powerful movement. We go further, and stand 
prepared to show, by the unerring lights of anatomy 
and physiological dynamics, that no living organism 
can move in an erect form and at the same time 
exert its physical forces to best effect. Moreover, 
it is a law of organic life that a vertical back must 
interfere with the proper coadjustment of the vital 
organs during any general and considerable ac- 
tivity of the muscular system. 

Breathing, heart-action, and the perfect concen- 
tration of nervous force depend upon freedom of 
the organs and nerve-centers. Nature fitted man 
for toil, and to toil is to stoop, to one extent or 
another, as a glance at the laborer in field or shop 
will conclusively show. The plowman, the smith, 
the carpenter, the machinist — all the vigorous, long- 
lived workmen — bend to their daily tasks. Indeed 
any athletic training is fundamentally deficient if it 
is not based upon the principle that activity and 
strength depend upon two motions, namely, flexion 
and extension. Rigidity is mere inertia, and a 
straight line is the dead line of motion, as when the 
engine’s piston is in the prolongation of the cylin- 
der’s center of energy. Every motion applicable 
to mechanics must go through the rotary stage be- 
fore itcan be successful. In a word, the formula 
for the expression of labor is but a succession of 
curves, 

Why is it that a man cannot, all things being 
equal, swim as long as he can row? ‘The act ot 
swimming does not call for half as much expense 
of muscular power as does the act of rowing. You 
may safely answer this question by mentioning a 
rigid back; the swimmer’s position — the relation of 
his back to his legs —is similar to that of the duffer 
bicyclist, who sits bolt upright on his saddle, his 
arms almost on a level with his chin, while he pedals 
precisely with the motion of a blind horse’s fore- 
legs. The oarsman does his work, which calls for 
the greatest exertion known to athletics, with far 
less heart-strain and nerve-loss than the swimmer, 
because in rowing the vital organs are given con- 
siderable freedom, while in swimming they are held 
fixed or with but little room for adjusting themselves 
to the strains put upon them. If I can swim 
leisurely one hour, I can row leisurely seven hours; 
the rowing will tire me less than the swimming. 

Why will a self-trained woodsman walk farther, 
and with less weariness at the end, than a trained 
soldier fresh from West Point? It is the vertical 
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backbone again. Your straight and angular military 
machine will fit into lines and squares with perfect 
effect; but he has no affinity for the curve. Look at 
the child of nature, the perfect woodsman, tramp- 
ing over the hills; he has unconsciously solved the 
problem of the co-ordination of curves. His back- 
bone is not a ram-rod, nor is his abdomen drawn 
under his ribs to press his diaphragm against his 
heart. A perfectly flat and vertical man may 
look ‘* every inch a soldier’’; but he breaks ranks 
and takes the route step when he’s on a long march! 
Look at his body now as he trudges up-hill and 
down-dale; he has found the equilibrium of ease 
and power, and he is actually graceful. 

The man who sits up straight in his saddle, on 
horse or bicycle, certainly feels superior; you can 
read his thoughts in his face. ‘* Here I am, look 
at my back, this is the way it is properly done!’’ 
But glance at his legs, if he is on a bicycle, and see 
how they paw the air far out in front of him! He 
is a moving picture of a man about to be electro- 
cuted and struggling desperately to get out of the 
chair. He is almost as graceful as a fence-post on a 
wheelbarrow, and gives a strong suggestion of loco- 
motor ataxia from the hips upward. 

Free breathing is impossible without an open 
chest, and your duffer bicyclist fails to observe that 
sitting bolt upright and stretching his arms forward 
to the handle-bar closes his chest to a degree, while 
if he leans gracefully (or even ungracefully ) over 
the handle-bar, his shoulders are necessarily forced 
somewhat back by his arms, the thrust being in pro- 
portion to the bodily weight transmitted to the 
handles. This gives the lungs free action, and the 
heart likewise is relieved of any interference, while 
the great nerve-column—the back—is in the easiest 
possible position for unhindered functioning of the 
ganglions, which send out the nervous energy to 
the muscles. 

Now a word about the muscles used in bicycling. 
These are mainly the flexors and extensors of the 
legs, the former situated on the rear of the thigh, the 
latter on the front and outer side of the thigh. Of 
course the thrust which drives the wheel is given by 
the extensors, the flexors being of use only to com- 
plete the rotary action and get the leg in position for 
another thrust. To use the great extensor muscles 
with perfect freedom is, then, of first importance, and 
this is possible only when the spinal column is in the 
best position to feed these muscles through the nerves, 
and when the co-ordinate, or rather assistant, mus- 
cles of the hips and back are unhindered. 

There is an equilibrium of repose and an equilib- 
rium of action. They are very different. When 
you stand or sit perfectly erect, that is the equilibrium 
of repose; when you take a step forward, you involun- 
tarily lean the body forward and assume the equilib- 
rium ofaction. The faster you walk the more you lean 
forward, the steps being lengthened and the exertion 
increasing. The same law of equilibrium applies to 


bicycling, and the center of force is in a vertical line 
somewhere between the saddle and the handle-bar, 
its exact position depending upon the adjustment of 
the bicycle and the amount of force required to move 
it at the desired speed. This line cannot possibly 
fall so as to admit of an upright position in the saddle. 
To demonstrate this would require anatomical and 
mathematical appliances and formule; but no com- 
petent anatomist and physiologist will controvert it. 

Perfect equilibrium is the golden mean. The ex- 
treme of lying almost level with the top of the 
handle-bar is proper for the fast riders, the racer, and 
the scorcher; the extreme of sitting bolt upright in 
the saddle is for the conceited duffer and the man 
with the petrified back; but the accomplished bicy- 
clist who rides at a fair speed bends gracefully over 
his wheel and knows that his muscles all work in 
accord, that his breath comes easily, and that his 
heart pounds steadily; therefore he gives no heed to 
the kind but ignorant friend who wonders why he 
does n’t sit up in his saddle, like a militia general on 
dress parade, and work his knees in front of him 
after the manner of a country girl treading the pedals 
of a cheap organ. 

Some excellent, yet sadly defective, persons have 
been nibbling at my heels lately with the poor excuse 
that they are unable to read Greek. By a strange 
coincidence, neither can they read French, and it 
irritates them to see delicious quotations done up in 
pot-hooks and je me sais quoi; but worst of all, 
they hate to see me scorching past them with my 
back up. Ah, a scorcher goes by and still on, and 
he leaves dust in somebody’s eyes—the somebody 
who rides with a back-bone frozen stiffly vertical and 
a horizontal thigh! Your duffer, doting upon his 
rectilinear rigidity, deems it quite insufferable that 
a scorcher is permitted to lay his weight upon the 
pedals and his chin upon the handle-bar, and arrive 
so far ahead of upright beauty. And it is a shame, 
but, O good fellows! who can prevent it? Some of 
us are born scorchers, and our kindest words to those 
we outstrip are: xobgn aot xdvig Hide médoc — may 
our dust be light upon you! 

The literature of wheeling, particularly its criti- 
cism, has been suffering long enough at the hands 
of those who are afraid to ride a wheel with ram’s 
horns on it, and I have felt that the time is here for 
interfering in behalf of beauty and lustiness against 
the swarming and swaggering hordes of barbarians, 
who having themselves each swallowed a broom- 
stick, are intent upon forcing the rest of us to do 
likewise. Not even content with having infected 
our national city with that new and dreadful disease, 
Keratoiophobia, that is, fear-of-the-sheep’s-horn, 
these stiff-backs swear that all the world shall be 
ods ofétepov—more timidly sheepish than a sheep! 

Are we not Americans? Is freedom dead? Come, 
boys, we will not be deprived of our right. Here, 
form a column; one dash for them and they will be 
ours. Steady, now, heads down, backs well up, 
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the eyes of the whole world are upon us. Are you 
ready? See how scared they look! They dread us, 
they are quaking and white as ghosts. Now, all to- 
gether boys, go! Scorch like August in a 
drouth! Maurice THompson. 








TO THE DEATH 


RAITOR and fool to thy face, I, 
Foe of all friends of thy race, cry 
««Halt.’’ Let us both, in this place, try 
Which death has chosen for his own! 
Lo, she sleeps, she thou hast slain, —sweet, 
Peaceful, appeased of her pain. Fleet 
I follow. Thou shalt, not in vain, meet 
The sword I have sworn shall atone! 


Crafty, with treacherous kiss, how 
Tempt 4er to lecherous bliss! Thou 
Whom I have sought but for this, bow 
Now, for thine hour is past! 
Think of that last smile she smiled! O, 
Those eyes!—eyes thou fain hadst beguiled. So 
Pierced they thy bosom defiled, know, 


As my rapier shall pierce it at last. 


Traitor, she sleeps in her grave,—fair, 

At peace by the peace-lisping wave there 

Where I laid her. ‘Thou, that death gave,—where 
Shalt thou lie? Close follows thy fate! 

Out with thy shuddering blade! Men 

Shrink not. Wouldst cower afraid, then? 

Clash! thus! Why totter dismayed, when 
Thy skill alone holds off my hate? 


One! Why, thy guard ’s a pretense! Can 

Fear not better thy fence, man? 

Ah, how thy face yearns intense, —wan 
Dread of thy lips as I thrust! 

Closer, nay, battle thy best. Lo, 

Here is the end! Like a jest! So 


Smites the white steel to thy breast! Go, 
Fool, to thine ultimate dust! 
Stretch the gray corse on the grass. Heap 


The earth. Shall he—what he was—sleep? 
Shall God not bring judgment to pass, deep 

Now, in his nethermost hell! 
Lady, whose pale face yet cries,—fair, 
Piteous—for justice, replies there 
No voice from the villain that lies where 

I smote, to say vengeance was well? 

Hersert Bares. 


AT **THE TEMPLE OF 
UNENDING PEACE!” 


O us children, the summer migration of 
the family to Chang An Ssu,—‘*‘ The 
Temple of Unending Peace,’’ —brought 
an odd confusion of our religious no- 
tions. We knew very well that temples were hea- 
then places, and we felt the peculiar chill of disap- 
proval when our elders spoke the word ‘* heathen.”’ 
We had listened on the paternal knee to stirring 
tales of the righteous Jehu and the groves of Baal, 
and could fancy him, toppling over temples and 
pagodas upon the heathen priests, and driving his 
war-steeds over their rice-fields. But the sight of 
the white-limbed pines and terraced courts of Chang 
An Ssu, with the prospect of long holidays in the 
clear, ringing air of the hillside, worked a quick 
change in our feeling towards temples. The great 
silent halls had a solemnity which seemed to have 
lingered on from old, far-off times, when everybody 
was good, and every day was holiday. The walls 
between the courts were heavily overgrown with 
dark ivy leaves, tremulous in the morning sunlight; 
the white giant pines crooned above the roof-tops 
their soft music, so hushed and far-away that it 
seemed to come from Mount Bruce, which sloped 
away into the sky, meeting the clouds in a crest of 
bluish rock, deeply grooved as if fresh from the 
chisel of Pwanku, when he left unfinished his task 
of hewing the world out of granite. The temple 
was approached by a splendid flight of broad, white 
steps, much like the picture of Jacob’s ladder in the 
Family Bible. And so, to us children, the heathen 
spirit of the place faded out, or lingered as a kind of 
mysterious distinction, coloring our delight in it with 
a delicious sense of witchery; and the last game of 
the day was to creep from our beds when the lights 
were out and enact Buddha—lI sitting cross-legged 
in the rigid posture of the idol, and my sisters mak- 
ing their obeisances with the fragrant incense which 
the nurse had left burning to keep away mosquitoes. 
In keeping with the quiet and solemnity of the 
temple, was the appearance of the old priest. He 
had a strong figure, slightly stooping, an impassive 
face with deep lines about the mouth, and penetra- 
ting eyes. He moved from court to court with a 
measured composure, as if performing a perpetual 
rite. There was something almost sinister in the 
way he went about his small tasks, watering his 
lilies and sweeping up the pine-cones with the 
same scrupulous gravity with which he tolled the 
bells at sundown. He had the air of biding his 
time for some remote and mysterious event, in view 
of which he could meanwhile let pass the work-a- 
day world. His presence cast a spell upon the 
place like that of the cave-springs, which one could 
always hear trickling, behind the lotos-pond. 
My sisters, discouraged by his silence, and his 
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indifference toward dolls and white mice, regarded 
him as Confucius regarded the gods,—as one to 
be respectfully ignored in all human concerns. But 
I had many concerns which demanded warm and 
frequent conciliations. There were gold-fish in the 
lotos-pond, and eels in the well, where one was apt 
to be caught dangling pin-hooks. And the fishing 
rods for this purpose had to be cut from his bamboo 
plot. There were besides apricots in the temple 
orchard, to be secretly dried on the pagoda ledges, 
and long-stemmed lotos leaves, which, with candles 
inserted at the top, we carried as green torch-lights 
in after-dark processions. And above all there were 
the thrilling rides on Kuei hua, the black donkey, on 
whose back I galloped through the temple grave- 
yard, not out of disrespect for his ancestral tombs, 
but because they were so tempting for the imagina- 
tion to populate with lurking foes. 

The old priest, I found, was one of those rare 
grown-up persons who took my trespassings with 
proper acquiescence. When he found Kuei hua’s 
hoof-prints in the burial ground, he would look 
sternly at me until he thought I was frightened, 
scold a bit, as if to satisfy himself, and when I 
passed his room again, would give me a dumpling. 
Then he would sit with me on the temple steps and 
tell stories of Ju-pa-jea, the devil with a pig’s head, 
and of Suen, the man-monkey. He would take me 
with him on his evening rounds to replenish the in- 
cense-jars, and to see the bats fly out from the tem- 
ple rafters when the great bell tolled. I would even 
escape from the nurse after tea, and run to his room 
again, where I would eat the inevitable dumpling, 
sitting cross-legged in a straight-backed, patriarchal 
chair, while he dozed before the fire, and a pet 
cricket chirped to us from its corn-stalk cage. Over- 
head the spiders, crouching undisturbed in their 
webs, threw misshapen shadows on the rafters, and 
tame lizards basked on the tiles, their little eyes 
glittering in the fire light. 

One night, when Kao ma, the nurse, was rubbing 
the ache out of my legs, she told this about the 
priest. He had lived in the village below with a 
younger brother, and when they were both about to 
enter a shop in the city, he had sold the little land 
left them, jntending to invest it in their trade. 
But on the morning of their journey, the younger 
brother was gone, and with him all the money. 
Later in the day the neighbors found the elder 
brother at the temple, calmly sitting before the 
family burying-ground. When they asked him why 
he had not pursued his brother, he answered simply: 
«« He must come here at last.”’ 

I was so anxious to learn what dark punishment 
the old priest was keeping for his miscreant brother 
that I found it hard, the next day, to remember 
Kao ma’s injunction not to let him know that she 
had told. We were sitting together on the temple 


steps, looking at the evening clouds; which he told 
me were breathed out from the nostrils of Lung, the 


fire-dragon. I was just framing a question of mas- 
terly indirectness, when our reverie was broken by 
Kuei hua, the donkey, who had chewed through his 
halter, and now galloped past us to the court be- 
low, frisking happy heels in the face of heaven. 

««Why don’t you run after him?’’ asked the 
priest. 

‘« He must come here at last,’’ I answered, lazily; 
and then, frightened at the quick glance the old 
priest turned upon me, I faltered: 

«© Oh, I didn’t mean your brother!’ 

A stern look came into his eyes, and his mouth 
was drawn into such hard, evil lines, that I became 
very much frightened, and ran after Kuei hua. It 
plainly would not do to talk any longer that after- 
noon, so, having captured Kuei hua, I set out bare- 
back for a ride round the temple. The long, outer 
walls stretched so martially up the hillside, that in a 
moment I was Achilles, urging my war-horse round 
the walls of Troy. The ravine echoed with the 
imaginary shouts of battling Greeks, and in the 
pavilion I could see the chirping elders of Troy in 
the persons of gentlemen from the English legation, 
to whom some Helen was serving five o’clock tea. 
My path on the descent lay through the forbidden 
grave-yard. Kuei hua was galloping spiritedly be- 
tween the high, grassy mounds, when suddenly he 
whirled aside and struck up a long, bellowing bray. 
I jumped off in alarm and pulled him behind a 
mound to escape the eyes of the old priest, who 
might have heard him, and who certainly was in a 
bad mood to catch us there. No one came, how- 
ever, so I tied Kuei hua and walked out to see what 
had excited him. It proved to be a gaunt, gray 
donkey, tethered to a flat marble slab. On this lay 
a man, raggedly dressed, and even thinner and 
more spent-looking than his donkey. 

«Are you the old priest’s brother?’’ I asked. 

He started up with a look of fear and surprise, 
and leaned weakly on his elbow. 

«Don’t tell him that I am here.’’ 

He took a parcel of yellow incense from his 
bosom, and offered it to me. 

«« I was going to offer it to the gods,’’ he said, 
«*but I am too sick now.”’ 

«« Let me burn it for you. 
it ’s almost sundown now.”’ 

A little later I slipped into the hall. It was 
cold and dimly lighted, and so still that my own 
footfalls startled me. On each side of the door, 
two gigantic idols, the sentinels of Buddha, brand- 
ished mighty spears, and glowered down with 
fiercely distorted faces. A long bar of dusty sun- 
light showed the huge figure of Buddha, towering 
up to the roof, its features indescernible at first in 
the gloom, but slowly defining themselves into an 
expression of awful passiveness. I remembered 
with a twinge of conscience how differently my 
father did when Li Kuei, the cook, was sick, and 
wanted to be baptized and renounce the devil. But 


I know the way, and 
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I reflected that for this man now to renounce the 
devil would be a needless affront to the personage 
most likely to get him. So I turned toward 
Buddha, and was just raising the incense to my 
forehead, when I heard a laugh behind me. It was 
the old priest. I began a shamefaced excuse, but 
was interrupted by a sudden tumultuous and tell- 
tale braying from the direction of the grave-yard. 
There was no escape. We ran out of the temple, 
and saw Kuei hua performing a kind of scalp-dance 
around the sick man’s donkey, which was still tied, 
but dodging adroitly. I caught Kuei hua, and 
turned breathlessly to see the two men. The sick 
brother was sitting up, his hollow eyes fixed with 
abject fear. The priest stood motionless, but the 
deep lines were in his face, and his hands shook. I 
could hear the night-breeze moving in the temple 
pines, and the gurgle of water at the spring. At 
last the priest spoke. 

««Chang Ehr, you need food; we must go to 
supper.”’ 

And as he set the sick man on the donkey and 
led him away, I| thought it was just like him; for he 
scolded very little, and gave a fellow delicious 
dumplings. Atrrep Dwicut SHEFFIELD. 





FFIE IN THE POOL 
URE woodland well! where starry nights 
Sink down divinely doubled, 
Where day by day soft coloured lights 
And shadows dream untroubled; 
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Cool — in our feverish world so cool! 
So hushed amid our noises 

That even the throstle, in the pool, 
Not sings but merely poises; 


Where life is all reversed, our low 
Made high, our upper nether; 

And beech boughs topsy-turvy grow, 
And golden broom and heather; 


And one sweet shadow, gay yet mute, 
Glides coyly to the surface 

When Effie comes — meets foot with foot, 
And lifts its face to er face. 

Strange fairy bather! — fugitive, 
Fair semblance of existence! 

I love to dream that thou dost live — 
She gone — in some charmed distance; 


Dost live — aloof from hope and fear, 
From human joy and dolour — 

A spirit in a liquid sphere 
Of silence and of colour; 

And peering sometimes from the brink 
Dost make of earth a survey, 

And sigh, ‘* It is tAeir world, I think, 
Not mine that ’s topsy-turvy!’’ 

Wittiam Canton, 


CULTIVATING A DRA- 
MATIC STYLE 


A STORY WITH INTERLINEATIONS, 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GEN- 


TEEL FICTIONIST. 


I’m almost discouraged about my stories. Ed- 
itors say they ’re not dramatic enough, and I myself 
can fancy the fine scorn with which Belinda reads 
them to the end without finding any shadow of ex- 
cuse for their being. I have never felt myself called 
as Belinda’s prophet, and my life has not been dra- 
matic. Experience is more psychic than anything 
else nowadays, and none of the genteel persons of 
my acquaintance indulge in murders or suicides or 
lost wills or hidden chambers or tank drownings or 
anything exciting. There are no wars except little 
play-wars away off at the ends of the earth, and I 
don’t know geography well enough to venture send- 
ing my hero to Cuba or Armenia. Prodigal sons are 
absolutely the most exciting and ghastly things I can 
think of, and they ’re rather worn out in fiction, and 
decidedly too far from rare in reality, to be very in- 
teresting, I should think. I wonder what I could 
do to make an impression on those blood-thirsty ed- 
itors who want things to ‘*happen’’ at such rapid 
gait? I’ve read that Marion Crawford maps out 
his whole book before beginning to write. Some- 
thing like this, I suppose: 

Chapter 1. Introduce heroine and kill her father. 

Chapter z. Introduce hero as a probable mur- 
derer. 

Chapter 3. Have them elope. 

Chapter 4. Resuscitate father. 
chase. 

Chapter 5. Wound hero and give heroine a bad 
cold from exposure. And so on! 

I suppose this must be the way to build dramat- 
ically, I think I shall try my hand. I7ll have 
only three or four chapters for this first attempt, 
though they do say that it’s easier to have a whole 
lot. Think I’ll begin humbly, though, and the 
more difficult it is the better the practice will be. 
Think I’ll have two heroines, a light and a dark. 
The light one can be ‘¢ spirituelle,’’ and the dark 
one fascinating, but a little wicked. She can be 
second villainess if I need two, but for first villainess 
I’}] have an old woman with dyed hair—no, a wig 
—and false teeth and long, skinny fingers. I wonder 
what reasonable cause for animosity this skinny old 
be-wigged rascal could have against my nice, spirit- 
uelle young maid with golden hair? I want Auralia 
(that’s the golden one) to be very lovable, and yet 
the villainess must hate her. I wonder how you do 
that kind of strategy? Oh, yes, the dark girl is the 
villainess’ daughter, and the lover of Maude (that’s 
the dark girl) can’t help loving Auralia because 
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she’s so spirituelle, and so of course the villainess 
hates Auralia, and Maude find of hates her. Gra- 
cious! I’m afraid it will take a whole chapter to 
explain all this and get my characters classified for 
the reader. It is always well, in a romantic story, 
to announce at once which is the villain and which 
is the chivalrous, pure knight, so as not to cause the 
reader any loss of time in proceeding to the story. 
It is best, I suppose, to call the nice people by some 
nice-sounding name, and to have the mean people 
named Durgen if they’re poor and horrid, and De 
Vere if they’re rich and cruel. Think I’ll have 
mine named De Vere, and have them rich. Mercy! 
Not a thing has happened yet. If some one does n’t 
die pretty soon |’]l have this story on my hands, 
labeled ‘*not enough action.’’ I wonder whom | 
can kill? The De Veres might have an old aunt 
with a great deal of money. Oh! yes. This is the 
money the De Veres expect to get, and when they 
see the nice young man’s affections wandering off 
toward Auralia, they decide to kill the aunt and get 
rich, so the hero will give Auralia the go-by. Dear 
me! I’]I have to explain all this, too, before I can 
get to the killing. Well, then I can have the aunt 
poisoned by the villainess, with the connivance of 
Maude, and the blame laid on sweet Auralia. But 
what reason would Auralia have for killing off her 
rival’s rich aunt, and adding to haughty Maude’s 
attractions? 

That does n’t sound reasonable, somehow. Oh! 
I see. I could have Auralia a distant cousin of the 
De Veres, and have her the real heiress after all their 
presumptious expectations, and have them accuse 
her of having altered the will—forgery, I believe 
they call it—and killed the old lady by putting 
arsenic in her tea. Then I could have them dig the 
old aunt up, and hold an autopsy. Those are inter- 
esting. I don’t know how they hold one, but I 
could find out. I know a man who is second cousin 
to the coroner. He would tell me all about it. 
Then I’d have to ask some doctor what the symp- 
toms of arsenic poisoning are, but that wouldn’t be 
hard. Well, then, I wonder how I could prove 
that Auralia didn’t do it at all, but that Mrs. 
De Vere did? I could prove that—what do you 
call it?—an alibi? I could prove that, at the exact 
time the aunt took her last drop of tea, Auralia was 
out carrying food to a poor family. And then | 
could have Mrs. De Vere’s false teeth found near 
the body, and that would trace the crime to her. I 
think I’d better go back to the place where I first 
describe Mrs. De Vere, and say that she was in the 
habit of losing her false teeth in moments of great 
excitement, and that will make it seem more plaus- 
ible when the reader comes upon the thrilling scene 
wherein I shall describe the finding of the false 
teeth by the murdered woman’s side, and Mrs. 
De Vere’s attempt to prove that they are Auralia’s, 
and the subsequent appearance of the dentist to 
prove that at the time of the murder Auralia’s false 


teeth were in his hands being fixed. No! I don’t 
like that, either. It’s dramatic, but I’m not going 
to have my lovely, young, spirituelle heroine with 
false teeth just for the gratification of morbid senti- 
ment in Belinda’s breast. III have it just proved 
that Auralia has no false teeth, and so, of course the 
teeth must be the villainess’. And, so, the vil- 
lainess will get hung, I suppose. Dear me! What 
a shadow that will be on Auralia’s fair young life. 
I’d hate to have an aunt of mine hung, even if she 
were ‘distant.”” I wish I hadn’t had Auralia a 
cousin to the De Veres, but I suppose she has to be, 
or else the rest of the plot would n’t hang together. 
It is so hard to have your story exciting and still 
keep some of the people in it thoroughly respect- 
able. I wonder what I can do with Mrs. De Vere? 
Even state’s prison for life is dreadfully disgraceful. 
I think I'll have her die betore her trial. That will 
be another death, and will help the interest. I'd 
have her commit suicide or die in delirium tremens, 
but I like to make it as genteel as I can for 
Auralia. Of course, when Auralia has all the dead 
aunt’s (the first dead aunt’s) money, and Maude’s 
mother has died under accusation, the hero would 
marry Auralia; but if I let him do that the story 
would end, unless I had them divorced in another 
chapter, or killed one of them tragically, or some- 
thing. And I’m afraid to end up with only two 
deaths, one violent, and an autopsy, a trial for 
murder, and then a wedding. ‘That could hardly 
be called much in the way of incident, even for a be- 
ginner, I suppose. It is the unexpected that makes 
interesting incident, I understand. It might turn 
out that Auralia is only an adopted waif, or I might 
make Maude delay the wedding by fainting at the 
church, and denouncing the hero as a bigamist, but 
I hate to make any more unpleasant things happen 
to poor Auralia. _It is strange how one has to deal 
in blood and thunder and broken hearts and oceans 
of grief in order to write a story that the public will 
read! I’d prefer to marry the hero and heroine 
and then build them a nice house and furnish it 
beautifully, and have them give a house-warming, 
and let Auralia wear a pale blue tulle dress, with 
pearls in her hair, but none of those things are 
«*incident.’? Sometimes when I’m writing a story 
and don’t know what to have the people do next, 
I take them out to tea, or to a box party at the the- 
atre, or for a drive into the country, or send them to 
the seashore for a change of air and a chance to go 
sailing. But those are the stories the editors send 
back as lacking incident. I’m almost afraid to sug- 
gest that Auralia or Maude ever go out to tea, for 
fear it will put them in bad odor with Belinda. 
. . . I’m getting so tired of trying to dispose finally 
of this horrid story. I think now of marrying 
Maude to a nice, kind old gentleman, who will live 
a long time and be good to her, and make her sorry 
that she ever was jealous of Auralia. And then I 
believe that after the death of her second aunt, Mrs. 
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De Vere, Auralia might have brain fever from the 
excitement of having been accused and all, and 
then she might be married on what was supposed to 
be her deathbed, at the uncanny hour of midnight, 
and afterward get well and go on a wedding jour- 
ney and get drowned. Then the hero would soon 
get married again, I suppose. I guess I might as 
well have him drown too, . . . Ifthe editor does 
not think this will quite do, I can have Maude’s 
house burn down, or have her jewels stolen, or get 
her into the path of a Kansas cyclone. But more 
than this I really cannot conscientiously have happen 
in one short story. Ciara E, Laucuuin. 


THE FUTURE OF AMER- 
ICAN SNOBBERY 


LTHOUGH the sphere of the snob will 
probably be limited among us, there is no 
danger that he will become extinct. If 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 

stand for our democracy, and if a laborer may sit in 
the President’s chair, yet vanity is universal. In- 
deed, natural selection will make our snobs the peers 
of any in Europe, for, where the conditions 
are so hard, those who survive must be indeed 
worthy. 

The fawning of a climber should be distinguished 
from the swelling of an aristocrat, but the snobbery 
of either may be perfect. The assertion that the 
snob is always insecure, that the person who is 
established is above such meanness, like many an- 
other pleasant theory, is in disappointing contrast to 
the facts. Some of the purest snobs in England can 
follow themselves back to the conquest, and some of 
the purest in America are from families who governed 
the colonies. The attitude of the countess to the 
baroness is like that of the wholesale grocer’s wife to 
her retail sister, and the daughter of genius is hum- 
ble before the woman whose ancestors were noble 
under Charlemagne. 

In America, also, the charity and humility which 
are intelligence are as scarce among those whose 
names have been conspicuous for generations as they 
are among the railroad kings. Like the pedant and 
the prig, the snob is beyond extermination. With 
us she is seen seeking acquaintance with Mrs. Billion 
or Mrs. Van Snoozer, or extricating a genealogy to 
let her join the Society of People with Grandfathers, 
or trying to marry her daughter to the fourth nephew 
of an earl. But there is a distinction. In Europe 
the well-dressed classes monopolize the government 
and the professions. In America a farmer’s son is 
Chief Justice or most famous doctor, and the group 
which is to be exclusive must exclude what is inter- 
esting. 

Snobbery in Europe is the insult of the successful 
to the unfortunate, but in America it is an attempt 








to seem superior by being as insulting as the power- 
ful. As the monopoly of wealth, education, and 
power is taken away from the few in Europe, snob- 
bery will descend there to what it is here, a farce 
played by those who ape what used to be the ruling 
class. As I have said, the snobbery of America, 
limited by these conditions, will be of unrivalled 
purity. Politics and commerce, the two fields which 
have taken most of our brains and character, are be- 
yond its power, and literature and art in a new 
country cannot bend to it. Our political and eco- 
nomic conditions, and the character of the masses 
who control us, must be the subject of American lit- 
erature which is vital. 

Indeed, the result of this severance of power from 
fashion is already apparent. Every year young per- 
sons drop away from their society environment to 
form associations where they can touch life. Noth- 
ing helps this change more than the freedom of our 
women. The millionaire who finds stocks more 
exciting than dinners has a wife who finds education 
more satisfying than dresses. Of course, the con- 
trary movement goes on. Sons of serious parents 
drift into fashion, while sons of snobs step into life, 
and this double movement hastens to make our soci- 
ety of snobbery so completely imbecile that it will be 
harmless. 

This division accounts for one difference between 
us and the British. In England one snob hates the 
other who is grasping at what she herself wants, 
but there is less disinterested contempt for the social 
pharisee than there is here. Unfortunately, the 
climbing kind, which to me is the more interesting, 
is hated by decent people more than snobbish aris- 
tocrats. If some of this bitterness has its root in 
envy, there is also the genuine feeling that these 
creatures keep back the work of making life in our 
cities attractive to the intelligent. 

Probably the dislike both of climbers and of 
legitimate snobs will diminish as the public becomes 
more absorbed in its own life. Although we are 
now in the full tide of our chase after people who get 
their only glory from refusing to know us, there are 
signs of the ebb to cheer us. A real democracy, 
where class distinctions which stand for fixed differ- 
ences in power do not exist, is a new thing on the 
earth, and one result of it will be to make some kind 
of efficiency the measure of respect. 

Norman Hapcoop. 








QUATRAIN. 


EATH sleeps within the cup;— 
Then drink ye deep! 
Perchance, in drinking death, 
Ye may find sleep. 
R. V. RISLEY. 
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THE COLONEL’S MEDI- 
TATIONS 


T was nearly five by the office clock. A good 

hour, thought the Colonel, to call on Mrs. 

Mack and get that duty off his mind. It 

was a duty at once attractive and disturbing. 

The Colonel, as he descended the steps and made 

his way through the throng of hurrying men, south 

toward Market street, did not know whether he 

regarded it with anticipations that were pleasurable 

or the reverse. He would like to see Mrs. Mack 

again; he felt sure of that. But whether he would 

like to see her as the wife of Rollin Mack was a 
question not to be hastily or lightly answered. 

A few months before the Colonel had himself 
been somewhat preoccupied by thoughts of Mrs. 
Mack. She was then Mrs, Isabel Conway, relict 
of the late Drusus Conway, a lady of vivacious 
charm, with a round, dimpled face, and coquettish 
ways that had power to subjugate the souls of men. 

The Colonel’s acquaintance with the pretty 
widow had never expanded into intimacy. He had 
admired her from safe distances with the cautious 
discretion of one who is not going to juggle with 
destiny. Several times, in the masculine seclusion 
of his club, he had remarked that if she had not had 
the incumbrance of two children he might, in the 
infatuated recklessness of his admiration, have rushed 
into wedlock. While he was musing on the thoughts 
of matrimonial extinction, Rollin Mack, the million- 
aire, a full forty years the lady’s senior, had quietly 
stepped in and married her himself, thereby bring- 
ing to a summary end the Colonel’s hesitations and 
doubts. 

The Colonel could not but acknowledge that he 
felt rather blank. While he was deliberating in un- 
flattering indecision, she had made the marriage most 
pleasing to her ambition. Had he been made a fool 
of, or had he made a fool of himself? It was a deli- 
cate question, and the thought of it engrossed him 
as he swung up Montgomery street to where the 
Palace Hotel loomed large from a mist of telegraph 
wires. 

Mrs. Mack was at home and receiving, and, as 
the visitor was ushered into the parlor of her second- 
floor suite, rustled in from an adjoining room. She 
was splendid in a dress of rich heliotrope brocade 
that emitted soft, silken whisperings, and brought 
out the wonderful tinting of her fresh, girlish face. 
She was prettier than ever, the Colonel saw with a 
jealous pang. Once or twice, as her glance lingered 
on his, he thought there was something in its ex- 
pression that suggested a desire to laugh. She had 
triumphed, and the Colonel felt annoyed with her 
and with himself that it should be so. Had he been 
a fool not to marry her? Then the conversation was 
brought to a temporary stop by the entrance of Rollin 
Mack, the bridegroom. 

The millionaire, bent a little from his great height 





by the weight of his seventy years, extended a 
limply friendly hand to the visitor and sank into an 
armchair. Here, his withered, loose-fitting eyelids 
low over the steely attention of his eyes, he sat with 
an air of uninterested indifference, now and then 
throwing a lazy remark into the conversation. The 
appearance of the little girl—one of the children 
whose existence had caused the Colonel to merely 
admire Mrs. Conway from the safe distances of im- 
personal acquaintanceship—contributed the finishing 
touch to this family group. She, however, showed 
no desire for either the society of her mother or her 
new papa. Securing a book, she retired to a stool, 
and there began to turn the pages, every now and 
then taking surreptitious bites of a cake concealed 
in her hand. Her step-father, with an apathetic cast 
of his eye in her direction, looked her slowly up and 
down, as if he was not quite sure who it was, and 
took no further notice of her. 

They ought to have presented quite an ideal 
domestic picture, the Colonel thought, as he rose to 
go. And yet they did not—each one, in some 
subtle way, suggesting a sharp self-concentration, 
strongly separate and individual. The millionaire, 
rising and jerking himself into erectness for the mo- 
ment of farewell, was imposing enough for the dis- 
parity in years between him and his wife to be 
overlooked. Holding out a jewelled hand, she 
smiled softly up at the departing guest, and then let 
her glance slip obliquely away from the open 
admiration in his eyes, which made her laugh a 
little with secret amusement and triumph. Behind 
them the Colonel caught a parting glimpse of the 
little girl, who had snatched this propitious moment 
hastily to eat her cake, her eyes fixed in alert appre- 
hension upon the backs of her guardians. 

It was after six, and the dark was settling down 
with the chill accompaniment of fog, when the 
Colonel found himself in the street. Having busi- 
ness to attend to across town that evening, he 
resolved to dine in unhurried loneliness at one of 
the French restaurants, the cuisine of which was 
known and approved by his cultured palate. 

Walking slowly up the street, lit now with the 
bold gushes of yellow radiance from show windows 
and the pale suffused lustre from the electric lights, 
he passed through the crowd of wayfarers, with 
level-staring, vacant eyes. He noticed no one, for 
he was thinking. He was still preoccupied when 
he entered the restaurant, and ran his eyes over the 
tables, set out in two lines down the length of the 
narrow room. He did not notice the glances that 
followed him to his place, nor the pretty girl opposite 
with the green rosette in her hat. When he finally 
let his slow-moving eyes dwell for a moment on the 
charming face, so softly shadowed by the green- 
rosetted hat, he did not vouchsafe it the compliment 
of a second glance, but greeted the advent of his 
dinner with a relieved sigh. 


He was thinking of Mrs. Mack. The girl with 
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the green rosettes was only as pretty as a thousand 
other girls—not like Mrs. Mack. ‘The Colonel 
could not yet decide whether he was sorry he had 
not become the rightful owner of this lovely lady. 
The memory of her sitting in delicate erectness in 
the silken splendor of her heliotrope dress floated 
before his vision, blotting out the faces of all other 
women, plain or pretty. 

As the waiter assisted him on with his coat, and 
the girl with the green rosettes stole one last glance 
at him, he was still preoccupied. He stretched his 
hand for his cane, and thought that, after all, he 
was glad he had not married Mrs. Mack. Some- 
thing was wanting; he did not quite know what it 
was, or what made him think so, yet something 
that ought to have been there, lending the last radi- 
ance to the charm of her personality and the success 
of her union, was absent. But as the obsequious 
garcon flung open the door, and the breath of fog 
swept in, and the chill street without looked damp 
and dirty, he thought of the sumptuous room, and 
against its glow and richness of color, the enchanting 
woman that would have been there and been his 
own, and felt a sudden accession of petulance with 
himself for not having been fool enough to marry 
Mrs. Mack when he had the chance. 

Out in the night, his coat buttoned high to his 
throat, his malacca cane loaded head 
grasped in his hand, the Colonel, by a complicated 
system of short-cuts and street cars, made his 
way acrosstown to the old residence-quarter beyond 
South Park and Rincon Hill. houses he 
owned there sheltered tenants who had been clamor- 
ously demanding repairs, and the Colonel, a gentle- 
man of many engagements and easy negligence, 
had resolved to dedicate this unoccupied evening to 
them and their grievances. 

It was in the quiet hours that come when the 
hard-working half of the community has gone to 
bed that the Colonel, his work done, turned his 
face toward that portion of the city where his club 
and his supper awaited him. The coolness of the 
fog-saturated night and the idle stillness of the de- 
serted streets, wooed him to a walk acrosstown —a 
walk in which a great deal of thinking might be 
done. 

It was cold, damp, and still. The older city, 
through which his vigorous strides carried him, lay 
lulled in the heavy ‘sleep of toil. It was not yet 
midnight, yet the Colonel passed block after block, 
where only a light here and there in an upper win- 
dow broke the darkness of the long lines of shadowy 
houses. The fog lay in a heavy beaded dew on 
the wooden pavements, and seemed to condense 
into a thick and vapory veil, where the lamp-light 
tried to pierce its enshrouding density. Now and 
then, in a pause of indecision at an unfamiliar cor- 
ner, the Colonel could hear it dripping lazily from 
upper angles, the drops slowly detaching and falling 
with a distinct ‘* plunk.’’ 


with its 


Some 


He had hardly realized such loneliness and silence 
could exist ina city. There was something eerie 
about ii, something mysterious in the dark lines of 
silent houses, close-shuttered and secretive, their 
blank faces, where the lamp-light gilded them, wet 
and shining. The walk too was longer than the 
Colonel had at first thought. He decided to shorten 
it by striking through those small alleys, black and 
still in the dumbness of heavy somnolence, which 
cut through the middle of many of the older city 
blocks —small, connecting veins between the town’s 
larger arteries of traffic. 

e passed from one of these to another, crossing 
the light-dotted lengths of wider thoroughfares, to 
plunge again into the narrow blackness of the next 
alley. As he advanced they seemed to grow meaner 
and darker. ‘The houses on either side, the wretched 
tenements of the poor, rarely showed a crack or 
crevice of light through their sagging shutters, against 
which the Colonel’s shoulder—so narrow were the 
sidewalks—brushed as he passed. 

A new one, gloomier and blacker than any of its 
predecessors, opened before him. The Colonel, 
taking a swift coup d’a@il up its shadowy length, 
shifted his grip from the top to the end of his cane. 
Some distance ahead of him, looking far away 
through the fog, a solitary lamp shone, a yellow spot 
dropped on the darkness. It looked like a street of 
the dead, a street of evil doings seen once in a dream, 
with all these squalid houses looming large and top- 
pling through the sinister, shrouding mist. The 
Colonel, running an exploring glance over the be- 
dimmed wooden walls and humid shutters, wondered 
what Mrs. Mack would have been like if Fate had 
willed that she should have lived in such places as 
these. This one, for example, its wet face dripping 
moisture, its dim outline suggesting a garret and a 
ground floor, with a few steps leading up to a dark 
doorway. 

The Colonel’s careless glance, resting on the black 
void of the doorway, was suddenly shot through with 
a lightning flash of alarm. With a sharp, inarticu- 
late sound, a shape, black as the place it came from, 
sprang from the doorway and leapt upon him. In 
the unexpected suddenness of the attack the Colonel 
reeled back a pace. ‘The creature, gasping out de- 
tached broken words that struck on the other’s ear as 
frantic demands for money, hurled itself upon him, 
grappling at him with bony, strenuous hands, in a 
blind, beating frenzy of assault. 

The Colonel, staggering for an instant back against 
the wall, felt a thrill of fear dart through him when 
he saw on the dark side of the house a small square 
crossed by narrow bars of light—the opening of a 
shutter—and behind it the outline of a head. There 
was a gang. It wasanambush. ‘The Colonel saw 
it was a case for action; tore himself free, and with 
one mighty swing of his arm brought down the 
loaded top of his malacca on his assailant’s head, 

With a gurgling sound in his throat, the creature 
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dropped on the steps like a stone. Almost simulta- 
neously the door of the house was swiftly opened; 
a square of pale light fell across the steps, over the 
figure fallen there in a huddled mass, and a woman 
darted out and knelt beside it. With silent rapidity 
she seized it and turned the face up to the light. It 
was pinched, ashen, and dreadfully dead-looking. 
She uttered a suppressed sound, rose to her feet, 
seized the body under the arms, and tried to drag it 
up the steps. In its inert heaviness it was too much 
for her. She desisted, let it sink back in a limp 
mass, and whispered hoarsely: 

«« Get here and help. The cop’ll be along in a 
minute.”’ 

The Colonel lifted it by the legs, and, with the 
woman holding it under the arms, they dragged it in 
and laid it on the floor. Relinquishing it gently, 
the woman turned, and, with the alert breathlessness 
which had characterized all her movements, closed 
the shutters and fastened the door. Then, coming 
back, she crouched on the floor, and with extraor- 
dinary rapidity and tenderness of touch, lifted the 
man’s head to her knee, unfastened his collar, and 
chafed his bloodless hands. 

«*« Get some water,’’ she commanded in the same 
strained whisper; ‘¢ it’s in the tin by the window.”’ 

The Colonel brought it and knelt by her side. 
The chill fear that he had killed this miserable 
creature—revealed now in the light to be a sickly, 
shrunken lad, his stubby three-days’ beard not hid- 
ing the pallid emaciation of his face—had brushed 
every. other thought and feeling from his mind. 
With blank anxiety he watched the woman touch 
the sunken temples and grey, half-opened mouth 
with the water, and put aside the locks of hair that 
straggled over the dark, bruised spot where the 
malacca had fallen. 

««Brandy,’’ she whispered; ‘*you must have 
brandy.’ 

The Colonel, with stumbling indignation at his 
own forgetfulness, produced his flask. They raised 
the man’s head, the jaw fallen, a glimmer of white 
shining between the half-closed eyelids, and poured 
some of the brandy down his throat. Holding him 
against herself, the woman eyed him with a down- 
ward look of hungry anxiety. No answering color 
tinted the waxen skin. It looked horribly dead be- 
side the living tint of her tenuous, scrawny arm. 
For the first time she raised her eyes to the Colonel, 
and looking at him with ferocity, said in her hoarse 
whisper: 

«<I suppose if you’ve killed him you’re satis- 
fied.’” 

The Colonel quailed before the fiercely accusing 
eyes. 

"4 Try the brandy again,’ he whispered. 
—there ’s a little color in his lips!’’ 

She looked down with a startled flash of the eyes, 
and loosened her hold on the man. ‘The next in- 
stant she had altered his position, and with his head 


«« Look 





upon her knee was chafing his forehead and chest 
with the brandy, and squeezing a piece of her dress 
saturated with it into his mouth. The flickering 
color spread from his lips and slowly suffused his 
face. There was a spasmodic movement in one of 
his hands; his eyelids quivered and slowly lifted 
over the dazed languor of his eyes. The Colonel 
suppressed an ardent exclamation of thanksgiving. 
The woman bent down and brought her face within 
the wounded man’s line of vision. 

“© You’re all right, Danny,’’ she said, whisper- 
ingly. <*It’s all O. K. You got a little clip, 
but you’re back home here, and it’s all right 
again.’ 

He looked back at her with vague indifference, 
then turned his glance away with a weak sigh. 

She made a gesture to the Colonel for the flask. 
As he bent forward to hand it to her she looked into 
his eyes and harshly breathed the words, 

‘Go on and tell on himnow. No one’! blame 
yer. It’Il be the end of him and won’t do you no 
harm. G’wan!’’ 

The fierce irony of her speech was not impaired 
by the whisper that she still employed. The 
scarcely articulated words breathed bitterness and 
desperation. Her face was close to the Colonel’s, 
and the biting hostility of her manner was contra- 
dicted by the anguish of her eyes. She was young, 
he saw now that he looked closely at her, not yet 
out of her teens, though her face was haggard, her 
body lean and angular. She had never been pretty. 
Lank locks of unkempt hair, that had been the richly 
curled bang of her girlhood, hung over her forehead 
to her eyebrows. A sickly, freckled pallor had 
banished such meagre good looks as mere youth 
could have given her. With a jerk of her head 
toward the window she hissed again: 

««G’wan now; here’s the cop. 
tell on him.’ 4 

From the street without, heavy and regular, came 
the advancing footsteps of the policeman on his beat 
down the alley. The three in the house listened 
with thrilled apprehension. The Colonel felt his 
heart beat thick as the footfalls approached. He 
noticed with vague eyes that the woman had turned 
her head toward the window, and that, in the 
rigidity of her listening attitude, the cords in her 
neck stood out in fibrous tightness. On her clenched 
left hand her wedding ring caught a gleam of light. 
On the floor the wounded man stirred and breathed 
audibly. The Colonel’s nervous glance shifted from 
him to the squalid room, the smoky light from a 
small kerosene lamp playing over the wretchedness 
of its peeling walls and the tumbled coverings of an 
unmade bed. 

In the oppressive silence, broken at intervals by 
the wounded man’s harsh breathing, the footsteps 
drew nearer, went slowly and heavily by, and re- 
treated. The Colonel, his chest lifting with a deep 
inspiration of relief, brought his glance back on the 
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woman and her husband. 
him like hungry dogs. 

«* Why didn’t you call him in?’’ she demanded. 

The man on the floor moved his head so that he 
could command his would-be slayer. 

««J_-J—I didn’t intend to,’’ 
Colonel apologetically. 

«« Well,’’ said the woman, with her ironic sav- 
ageness, ‘‘you can do it when he comes back. 
There ’s a chair; take it and be comfortable. You 
need n’t be afraid. He won’t move. He don’t 
look as if he’d run, does he?’’ with a gesture of 
fierce derision toward the husband, who, the Col- 
onel’s handkerchief tied round his bloody head, lay 
along the floor in the apathy of abject weakness. 

«« But,’’ said the Colonel with an air of embar- 
rassed resistance, feeling himself a man of obnox- 
ious brutality, ** I don’t want to—I don’t want to 
call the police.’’ 

She looked at him for a moment in curious 
doubt. Then an expression of sly cunning crossed 
her ugly, street-Arab face. 

«* You can spare yourself the trouble of that sort 
of talk,’’ she said dryly. **1’Il give yer the facts 
and yer can have them all good and ready when he 
comes back. This is Danny Gagan,’’ indicating 
her husband. ‘* He’s been out o’ work for four 
months. He got sick and lost his job, and then I 
got sick, and we didn’t have nothing to eat here. 
To-night I told him to go out and hold up some- 
one, same as the men that was in the papers. They 
get money and things and get off. I didn’t see 
no reason why he couldn’t. It ain’t no picnic 
starving. I made himto doit. He didn’t want 
to. He kep’ on saying he did n’t have no strength, 
but he would n’t get no more settin’ here starving. 
I was looking through the shutters. I seen yer 
comin’, and I says ‘Here’s your man, Danny. 
Let out now and baste him; the cop’s away; the 
street’s clear.” An’ he didn’t want to. So I 
says, ‘ You do it now or I’ll go out and beg off 
him.’ That settled it, and he went.’’ 

She stopped abruptly, her hard eyes on the 
Colonel. ‘There was a slight tremor in her mouth, 
but she tightened her long upper lip and controlled it. 
Her husband with a feeble, stirring movement, said 
dully: 

«<It don’t matter. I done it, and I’m caught.’’ 

The Colonel, deeply interested, was still kneel- 
ing by the supine figure, absently holding the flask 
and the tin of water. 

‘* You put him up toit?’’ he said. ‘* That ac- 
counts for the whole thing. Could n’t you see I 
was twice his size and was carrying a stick, and 
might have been armed? It was a crazy thing to 
do.”’ 

He was interested in the foolhardiness of this 
singular woman. 

<< You surely must have known better ?’’ he said, 
bending down to look into the face of his assailant. 


They were staring at 


stammered the 


‘<I don’t know,’’ said the man with weary 


apathy. ‘She wanted it, and we was hungry. I 
guess when your’re hungry y’ ain’t got much 
sense.”’ 

The Colonel rose from his kneeling attitude to 
the athletic magnificence of his stalwart six feet. 

«« That ’s so,’” he said slowly. ‘«1’d forgotten it 
for the moment. Of course it makes a difference;’’ 
and turning away he walked to where the kerosene 
lamp stood flaring on a narrow shelf. Standing here, 
his back toward the two watchers, his head slightly 
bent, he rapidly went through his various pockets. 
When he returned toward them he looked rather 
shamefaced. 

«<1’d offer to send you up something,”’ he said, 
with an affectation of ease to conceal his embarrass- 
ment, ‘but I’m not familiar with this neighbor- 
hood, and don’t know where the good restaurants 
are. You’ll know all that better than I.”’ 

He bent down and laid his money and watch in 
the woman’s lap. 

«« The watch is in pawn now,”’ he said, smiling, 
and avoiding her searching eyes. ‘‘1’ll redeem it 
if you’ll bring it to my office to-morrow. The 
address is in the purse.”’ 

«<The cop,’’ she faltered. 
him and give Danny up ?”’ 

«*Oh, bother, no!’’ said the Colonel, looking 
round for his hat. ‘‘I’ve got too much to do to 
waste time on that sort of thing. Life ’s too short 
to do anything but enjoy it. Danny’s all right. 
Get him something to eat, and to-morrow take him 
to a drug store and they ’ll fix up his head. My 
hat looks worse than Danny does,’ he added, 
solicitously punching out the dints in it and brush- 
ing it with his sleeve. 

He took up his cane and moved to the door, 
The two on the floor had moved a little nearer to 
each other, and looked dumbly at him. Opening 
the door a crack, he paused, his head bent, listening 
for the policeman’s returning tread, but the silence 
of midnight possessed the alley. With the door- 
knob in his hand, he turned and surveyed the 
motionless pair, crouched on the floor. The two 
pallid faces looked with mute meaning into his. 

«« Well, so-long!’’ said the Colonel gaily, giving 
a gallant wave of his hand toward his hat brim. 
‘<1 ’m sorry I hit so hard, but the cane was loaded, 
and I didn’t stop to think. When Danny gets on 
his feet again, he’d better drop into my office. 
Something may turn up, you know. Good-bye!’’ 
The door opened, shut, and he was gone. 

It was even darker and chillier than it had been, 
the Colonel thought, turning up his collar. He 
would keep to the broader thoroughfares for the rest 
of the way home. By the light of the first street 
lamp he looked at the top of the malacca and ob- 
served that it had not sustained a scratch, while 
Danny had been nearly killed. The Colonel 
breathed a pious sentiment of thanksgiving at the 
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thought of his assailant’s escape, and struck sharp 
sounds out of the cement pavement with the tip of 
the sturdy cane. 

Certainly it had been a very interesting evening. 
As he swung forward, down the quiet, lamp-lit 
street, he mused upon it. They had been a strange 
pair, especially that fierce woman. What an 
Amazon! She seemed to love that helpless creature 
she was married to with an extraordinary, passionate 
sort of tenderness. It struck the Colonel that no 
woman had ever loved him just like that. Perhaps 
the capacity for such feeling was the compensating 
prerogative Destiny gave tougly women. She was 
ugly, and yet the Colonel, an avowed admirer of 
female beauty, felt his heart stirred by a pensive 
envy of Danny. ‘That was the way women ought 
to love. That was the corner-stone on which a 
marriage should be built. That was what a wife 
should be and should feel. And as this sentence 
passed through the Colonel’s brain, suddenly, with 
a startling effect of strangeness and shock, came the 
memory of Mrs. Mack. 

The Colonel slackened his pace and walked loit- 
eringly, staring before him. He felt bewildered, as 
if he had burst suddenly out of reality into fiction. 
Mrs. Mack! It seemed a hundred years ago that 
he had seen her. It was as if she had been the 
denizen of another planet, and he had known her 
in a previous existence. Was it only this afternoon 
that he had talked with her in her parlor at the 
hotel? She seemed to be withdrawn to an enormous 
distance —to be a thing impalpable, glittering, fic- 
titious, an actress he had seen years ago in a play, 
a character he had once read of in a book. How 
extraordinarily unreal it all seemed! 

He knew now he was glad he had not married 
her. How strange that he ever should have doubted! 
He felt as if he had waked up from some oppressive 
dazzling dream. The air about him was fresher and 
cooler; the sense of uncertainty was gone. Things 
seemed to have fallen into their proper perspective. 
Was that exquisite piece of flesh and millinery the 
woman a man would choose to love and cherish? 
Would she meet his looks with eyes of quiet truth 
and faith, and have a soft hand ready to slip 
into his when the grey days came? No! Heknew 
now! He had seen the real thing. 

He felt the grave importance of one who has 
suddenly increased his fund of experience, his 
power of comprehension, and walked forward with 
a firmer step, his head held high. Traversing a 
dark block and turning a corner, he came suddenly 
upon the light-pierced, rustling darkness of the plaza. 
Its tropical trees and plants raised their massy spiked 
and notched foliage against the great fagade of the 
club, crudely staring at the night with long, lit win- 
dows. The sight of the building made the Colonel 
realize how hungry he was, and he crossed the 
plaza with hasty strides. 

GeraLpInE Bonner. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
MISTAKES IN IRISH 


681 West Enp Avenue, New York, 
September 7, 1897. 
To THe Epiror oF THe Cuap-Boox: 


N Tue Cuap-Book for September 1st an Irish 
I gentleman denounces ‘‘ a very common error 
made by American and English writers when 
they attempt to use Irish dialect’’; and he 
holds me up as a terrible example. Now, I am so 
well aware of my incapacity to use any but my 
mother tongue that I have long made it a practice to 
submit to an expert everything of mine wherein I 
stray beyond my depth. ‘*A Glimpse of the 
Under World’’ I sent to Ireland to my former col- 
laborator, Mr. George H. Jessop, with whose 
sketches of Irish character under California condi- 
tions (gathered into a volume called Gera/d French’s 
Friends) | hope your correspondent is familiar. I 
asked Mr. Jessop to see that my Irish was accurate, 
and to better it where he saw occasion. Asit hap- 
pens, the phrase to which your correspondent 
objects is one with which my Irish friend enriched 
my MS. 
Who shall decide when Irishmen disagree? 
Yours truly, 
Branper Matruews. 








THE LAW AND LITERARY 
FLAVOR 


Ottawa, Canapa. 
To rue Eprror oF Tue Cuap-Boox: 


IR: De minimis non curat lex is a maxim all 
lawyers avouch, but perhaps I shall be no 
more guilty of Apoxvdeypéz than THe Cuap- 
Book itself was in deigning to notice Mr. 

Lesser’s metrical banalities in its issue of August 15th, 
if I venture to point out an erroneous statement 
made in the course of the criticism referred to, 
affecting the legal profession, viz., ‘«the two Sir 
Williams, Blackstone and Jones, are the only . . . 
writers who succeeded in giving a literary flavor to 
a law-book.’’ If this be so, what has become of 
the splendid literary performances upon legal themes 
of your own countrymen, Story, Kent, Greenleaf, 
Wheaton, Amos, and Holmes; or those of their Eng- 
lish compeers, Austin, Maine, Pollock, Dicey, Twiss, 
Holland, and Maitland? And these are but the 
names occurring to me at the moment of a few of 
the writers who have made great the literature of 
the law. 

In short, sir, while it is one of the vulgar errors 
of the time to believe that the ranks of the law 
usually are recruited from Beeotia, the fact is that 
no other profession has done half so much in behalf 
of letters in England and America. Yours, etc., 

Cuar.es Morse. 
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TO THE DEFENCE! 
New York, Sept. 19, 1897. 
Tue Epiror oF THE Cuap-Book: 

EAR SIR:—The Cuap-Book was pleased 
in its last issue to steer at the discussion 
to which Dr. Andrews’ misadventures 
at Brown have given rise. Dr. An- 

drews, I admit, has not cut a very dignified figure. 
He has resigned twice and withdrawn his resigna- 
tion three times, filling up the intervals by convul- 
sive little dabs at Mr. Brisben Walker’s amazing 
university scheme. For all that, the affair was well 
worth ventilating. If it was not an attempt to oust 
a college professor because of his political opinions, 
what in heaven’s name was it? Does any one im- 


agine that Congressman Walker was thinking of 


Brown and not of Bryan when he led the agitation 
against Dr. Andrews? If so, I envy them their 
simplicity. The whole question was whether a 
millionaire should or should not have the right to 


force his opinions on the university he was support- 


ing with his money; and the intellectual status of 


Brown and Dr. Andrews, over which the Cuap- 
Book makes merry, wasa mere side issue. Dr. 
Andrews’ antics turned the whole business into a 
joke, but there was nothing amusing in Congressman 
Walker’s claim to start with. 
he had had his way, if he had driven Dr. Andrews 
out of the presidency and worked his wicked little 
will without attracting public notice, I can not be- 
lieve the effect would have been anything but harm- 
ful to American education. ‘There may have been 
a certain amount of humbug about the sudden uproar 
on behalf of ‘‘liberty of speech,’’ but the clamor 
has done its useful work. It has spiked Congress- 
man Walker’s gun and made The Cosmopolitan a 
subject for mirth. Ouiver CoLeman. 





AT NIGHT 
AMMA, at night, puts out my light, 


And leaves me in my bed; 

Then dreadful things, with 
wings, 

Go sailing round my head. 





peakéd 


I can espy a horrid eye 

That looks right through the sheet. 
Mamma tells me I only see 

The lamp upon the street. 


She says that guardian angels, fair, 
With little children stay; 

But, when her step dies on the stair, 
I hear them go away. 


So, if God means to be so good 
To little children in the night, 
I wish He’d leave—of course He could— 
My own mamma—and light. 
Mary Batpwin. 





On the contrary, if 


REVIEWS 
THE FAR EAST 
PicruresQue Burma, Past anp Present.— By Mrs. 

Ernest Hart. 8vo. Ff. B. Lippincott Company. 

$7.50. 

HE Burmese are so inviting a people that 
any sympathetic account of their coun- 
try and the lives they lead so joyously 
in it must perforce be filled with charm. 

Mrs. Hart not only lends a deal of lovingkindness 
but a pleasing personality to her book, and the result 
is doubly valuable. Her interest in the people she 
describes leads her into the giving of much detail or- 
dinarily suppressed by British travelers, and her lack 
of prejudice and fairness in the face of religious mat- 
ters enables her to maintain from beginning to end a 
point of view as welcome as it is unusual in respect 
of Buddhism and Christianity. 

The book is best described as a compilation from 
the works of nearly all the writers who have spoken 
with any authority on the subject, united and in- 
formed by a mass of well-digested matter obtained 
during the author’s journey in Burma, in 1895, in 
company with her gifted and energetic husband, the 
editor of the British Medical Fournal. It is suffi- 
ciently voluminous to permit, izter a/ia, a survey of 
manners and customs, a description of cities and 
scenery, a consideration of the Buddhistic religion, 
a history of the kingdom from the earliest times, an 
account of the British dominion and a remarkably 
frank admission of its shortcomings, and many scien- 
tific chapters, anthropological, sociological, geograph- 
ical, and psychological, this last being a brief but 
admirable monograph on the homicidal mania which 
for several generations tainted the dynasty finally 
overthrown by Great Britain. 

Before this incorporation in the Indian Empire, 
the Burmese, Mrs. Hart says, were outrageously 
misgoverned, from the wholly tyrannical voluptuary 
on the throne to the fitly named ‘* province eaters ”’ 
who represented his authority more directly to his 
people. Butthey were, notwithstanding, *‘¢ placidly 
content’’ in a land and under a sky where a mini- 
mum of work sufficed to provide a frugal and ab- 
stemious folk with everything they regarded as 
necessities, and went far toward granting them many 
simple and wholesome luxuries. Every person in 
the kingdom was educated by the Buddhist monks 
in the purest and highest form of that faith. The 
women were intelligent and free, the men kindly 
and pious, the artisans diligent and skillful, and every 
one moral, temperate and happy. ‘Then the Euro- 
peans came. Illegitimate children, unknown be- 
fore, began to multiply. The innocent games of 
the Burmese were prohibited, and their arts lan- 
guished. The use of opium and alcohol, prohibited 
by their religion, was established by the laws of 
their Christian conquerors, and large revenues de- 
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rived by them from the evils thus fixed upon their 
subjects. Mrs. Hart does not scruple to point out 
that it is in this direction that the European influence 
has made itself felt the most, the missionaries being 
almost powerless among the devotees of a faith as 
simple as their own. 

«<«Do you make many converts? ’’ she asked one 
of the Roman Catholic fathers at Mandalay. 

«< Not many,’’ he answered with entire candor. 
«« How can it be expected? Buddhism is such a fine 
faith, and there are such very good Buddhists.”’ 

It is noteworthy that the extraordinary success of 
the American Baptist mission among the pagan hill 
tribes, a work begun by Adoniram Judson and 
Luther Rice in 1813, is awarded just praise by 
Mrs. Hart’s judicial pen, in the face of the sneers 
and insults, official and individual, of scores of 
British writers. 

It is a pity that a sympathy so wide and reading 
so various, given as they are an appropriate setting 
in excellent paper, beautiful and abundant illustra- 
tions and an admirable binding, should be marred 
at all by slovenliness in writing; but aggregation for 
segregation (p. 185), avocations for vocations (p. 
193), animalcule (p. 189), to cruelly put to death 
(p. 364), and directly I done my sketch (p. 48), 
are not all the blemishes of the kind in the book, so 
praiseworthy in all other respects. 








Verpi: Man anp Musician.—By Frederick F. 
Crowest. 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


N the tenth of the month now current, 
Signor Verdi is to begin the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. His compatriots intend 
to celebrate the occasion in a manner 
adjudged worthy of his merit; and this gives Mr. 
Crowest’s book a manifest timeliness. But of the 
approaching festivities no hint is given, the biographer 
preferring to write on British rather than Italian 
lines. It is Verdi, and Verdi’s works as they were 
received in London, which engage his attention 
chiefly, and the other countries of Europe have only 
such mention as is necessary in the historical sense. 
America, of course, is not named at all,—a little 
straw the blowing of which indicates the reason for 
the preposterous salaries given opera singers for a 
season here—this continent being quite as far from 
their artistic world as it ever was from the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

Mr. Crowest, in his preliminary studies, lighted 
upon the fact that many of the musical critics of 
Great Britain took occasion to find fault with Signor 
Verdi’s earlier compositions when they were first 
brought to London. Choosing, quite arbitrarily, 
to regard all such writers as confounded by the 
popular verdict against them, and as involved in 


self-contradiction by their praise of his later works, 
the biographer loses all his sense of perspective in 
the delight of shepherding these shepherds, and fills 
page after page with records of dull controversies, 
made doubly uninteresting by their sepulture for a 
generation or two. 

In spite of this and other faults in the narrative, 
Signor Verdi’s life is too full of accomplishment to 
permit a book which sets it forth to remain stupid. 
When a baby in arms, his mother saved his life and 
hers by taking refuge in the belfry of their parish 
church while the soldiers of the Allies slaughtered 
their fellows below. To this and to many another 
horror inflicted upon his country during his youth 
may be ascribed the fervent patriotism that animates 
to so great an extent all the productions of his genius 
during early manhood—a point which Mr. Crowest 
not only does not make, but actually attempts to 
disprove, by averring that Verdi took little interest 
in politics. But he shows that the little Giuseppe 
was a thoughtful lad, equally free from boisterous- 
ness and precocity, with a career ‘* perfectly 
legitimate, and free from episodes or situations par- 
taking of the supernatural.’’ Yet his bias toward 
music was sufficiently developed to enable him to 
wear out a spinet in the year 1820—he was born 
in 1813,—and from his eleventh to his eighteenth 
year to be the organist of his native village of Ron- 
cole, with an annual salary of about eight dollars. 
The story of his rejection from the Conservatory of 
Milan, ‘‘on the ground of his showing no special 
aptitude for music,’’ brings forth the director of that 
institution as a worthy partner of the unfavorable 
British critics in dogmatism and absurdity. Still, 
the subsequent life of the musician is made to appear 
quite free from those agonizing struggles for recog- 
nition which sadden the after-successes of so many 
geniuses, the only profound grief which ever fell 
upon him being due to the sudden death within a 
twelvemonth of his wife, his son, and his daughter. 

Mr. Crowest, in spite of himself, makes it appar- 
ent between the lines that much of the enthusiasm 
which waited upon Verdi’s younger works and 
paved the way to his after fame was due almost as 
much to their political as to their artistic qualities. 
His very patronymic became the slightly concealed 
acrostic for Victor Emmanuel, Re D ’ Italia, and the 
slightest applicability of one of his operatic situations 
to existing political conditions was seized upon by 
the populace in utter disregard of its lyrical and 
dramatic values. In point of fact, it is to be feared 
that from the beginning to the end of his book Mr. 
Crowest supplies those who fail to extol Verdi’s 
work of the first and second periods with ammuni- 
tion, at the very time that he covers them with his 
own approbation. 

There are not many anecdotes in the volume— 
too few, if those given are at all representative. 
One may learn that the overture of Zhe Sicilian 
Vespers was originally written for the unsuccessful 
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Foan of Arc; that La Donna e Mobile in Rigoletto 
was not put upon paper until within an hour or 
two of its presentation, so greatly did the composer 
fear being anticipated; that La Traviata was ready 
for production within ten weeks after the completion 
of J/ Trovatore; and other similar bits which add 
new pleasures to the old. ‘* When the composer 
was busy upon the Orhe//o music,’’ Mr. Crowest 
writes instructively, ‘‘ the villagers and others in and 
around Busseto knew that the master was employed 
upon serious music. He wore a troubled look, and 
the expression of his face was one of tragic austerity. 
Brusque, wrapped up, impatient, he was far from 
pleasant to deal with, so different from his usual 
courteous manner and bearing toward the residents. 
Later, there was achange. A smile played about 
the composer’s lips, he was jovial, open-mannered, 
happy. ‘The peasants and others about the hamlet 
declared that the composer was in a merry mood; 
they surmised, and rightly enough, that he was en- 
gaged upon some comedy music. This was Fa/- 


staff.”” 
The less said of the style in which the book is 
written, the better for Mr. Crowest. Phrases 


like ‘‘on the ne sutor ultra crepidam principle’’ 
and ‘*to write a thoroughly up-to-date national 
opera’? are common. He speaks of the admirable 
likeness of Verdi used for the frontispiece as show- 
ing the composer ‘* tidily attired,’’—-a most unhappy 
expression. By dint of loosely constructed sen- 
tences he gives his readers the false impression that 
the Reguiem Mass was originally composed in honor 
of Rossini and afterward devoted to the memory of 
Manzoni. And he can write such a sentence as 
«« Nothing weak marks Verdi’s character; on the 
contrary, he, like most good musicians, has a firm 
will, rather prone at times to be susceptible 
and suspicious.’””, The volume in its en- 
tirety is disappointing: Signor Verdi deserves to 
have more of his engaging personality disclosed; to 
find his works treated with greater critical discrimin- 
ation; and to rejoice in a biographer whose manner 
of writing is not in perpetual vibration between the 
infestivity of others and its own flippancy. 


JEROME, A GOOD BOOK 


Jerome, A Poor Man.—By Mary E. Wilkins. 
16mo. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


ITH time Miss Wilkins’ talent has 
grown more mature, her work more 
even, and her effects, on the whole, 
less striking. We mean by this that 

when we began to read her stories, they had the 
force of novelty, and beat upon one’s imagination 
with the fierceness of a somewhat one-sided view 
of life. Their author was, above all, the exponent 
of the ‘*¢ New England conscience ’’ and its attend- 
ant gloom. She had such vividness of treatment 








and such admirable restraint and lack of sentimen- 
tality that she was at once recognized, if not as a 
veritable genius, at least as an authentic talent of 
rare quality. So much she gained in the field of 
the short story. Jane Field was her first novel, and 
it had the intensity and the deep gloom of her ear- 
lier writings. She then experimented with tropic 
passion in Made/on, and the book marked a transi- 
tion period, in which she lost something of her poise, 
and her style something of its clarity. Jerome is 
calmer than its predecessors. Into her New Eng- 
land Miss Wilkins now admits people who live in 
some luxury of polished floors, rugs, and dainty 
china; elderly maiden ladies who sit in flounced 
lavender silk in lovely gardens writing with gold 
pencils upon ivory tablets; gentlemen who play whist 
and drink punch; and a squire who goes hunting of 
a Sunday. 

In Ferome the two types of New England meet, 
and the result is a more rounded, more placid tale. 
Yet Jerome himself, left at the age of twelve to sup- 
port a mother and sister and to do battle with a 
mortgage, has, for all his Puritan self-control, a 
white-hot passion of justice and unselfishness which 
drives the reader through the book in eager follow- 
ing of his fortunes. The characters who surround 
him are carefully and thoughtfully described, clean- 
cut and distinct. The incidents are fairly well 
linked into the chain of the plot, and in only one 
place can we put our finger on a definite disap- 
pointment. Jerome’s love for Lucina seems unnec- 
essarily controlled and chill, and we cannot help 
feeling that the exigencies of the plot rather than 
the demands of absolute truth kept the two apart. 


A SECRET OF THE EDI- 
TORIAL ROOMS 


Tue Quest or THE Gitt-Epcep Girt. 
Lyrienne. Jobn Lane. 
The following letter must serve as our excuse for 
not giving adequate notice to the above book: 
New York, Aug. 5, 1897. 
To THE Epiror or THe Cuap-Boox. 
EAR SIR:—As a critic who respects 
himself, I absolutely decline to review 
a production you have been good 
enough to send me, called The Quest 
of the Gilt-Edged Girl. It is simply a vulgar 
parody of a vulgar book, amazing by its fatuous in- 
effectiveness those who like myself know the inside 
of London literary life, and happily unintelligible to 
those who do not. In either case, quite beneath 
criticism. Your Reviewer. 











By R. de 
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MANY CARGOES 


Many Carcors.—By W. W. Facobs. 
A. Stokes &F Co. $1.25. 


E is a bold man who nowadays attempts 
to launch another craft upon the crowded 
estuary of sea-tales. There are so many 
vessels moving on its surface, from the 

tall merchant-man to the blustering steam-tug, that 
the water sometimes seems to be almost overcrowded. 
However, in Many Cargoes, Mr. Jacobs has really 
taken us aboard quite a new craft. Hereare by no 
means the traditional tales of buccaneers and buried 
treasure. No strange-oathed Silvers and Long Toms; 
but only oily gentlemen in overalls, who smoke short 
pipes as they lean from dingy companion-ways, and 
exchange greetings across some stretch of placid water. 

These stories, perhaps a score in number, with 
one exception, deal with the trade along the English 
Coast. London is their principal port of entry 
and Wapping apparently their shoreward limit. Mr. 
Jacobs makes his points with emphasis, and we are 
never allowed to remain in doubt as to the place 
toward which his shaft is directed, but after all, and 
best of all, the stories are distinctly humorous. The 
picture of the ironical mate, who, upon being told 
by the captain that he must occupy the biscuit and 
onion locker, gruffly asks if he may not, instead, 
take up his quarters in the butter firkin, is certainly a 
vivid one. The first tale in the book, «* A Change 
of Treatment,’’ is really capital comedy when one 
thinks of the gullible captain, coddling the entire 
starboard watch upon soft toast and currant jelly, 
while the mate is near to bursting with rising choler 
at the imposition. 

The stories are redolent of side-lights and marlin; 
they bring strong whiffs of salty air, and we may 
surely for the time leave buried the ancient contro- 
versy between American and English humor, as we 
read these most amusing yarns. 


I2mo. F. 








ANGLOPHOBIA 


Certain AccepTtep Heroes anp OTHER Essays IN 
LireraTuRE and Pouirics.— By Henry Cabot 


Lodge. z2mo. Harper && Brothers. $1.50. 


HAT Senator Lodge’s literary essays 
should be somewhat political and his 
political essays not quite literary might be 
expected from one sufficiently versatile 

to vacillate between the attitudes of a cultivated con- 
servative and a gesticulating jingo. Itis, indeed, this 
latter title which has called forth much that the book 
contains— The Apology of an Anglophobe would be 
no very bad name for it. 

There are nine papers, of various merit. The 
first, which lends its designation to the volume, is an 
Homeric study wherein the central idea is developed 
in a species of flippant, journalistic writing equally 


undignified and incongruous. The Last Plantagenet 
is a parallel between Shakespeare’s Richard III and 
the Richard IIT of Mr. Gairdner and Mr. Legge, 
which adds nothing to our knowledge. Shakespeare’s 
Americanisms is altogether tenuous, four phrases— 
one of them doubtful—furnishing all its framework. 
Chatterton is a hasty review, twenty years late, of 
Dr. Skeat’s edition of that poet. Dr. Holmes, be- 
cause of the essayist’s personal acquaintance with his 
topic, is quite the most important paper in the vol- 
ume, though this abounds in statements both inaccu- 
rate and misleading, like that which says, ‘* Before 
his [Holmes’s] birth, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Alexander Hamilton were the only 
American writers whose work had found a perma- 
nent place in literature,’’ or the remarks on Edgar 
Allen Poe and the décadents on page 143, or the ob- 
servation, ‘¢ We all think of him [Holmes] first as 
poet.”” The Home of the Cabots brings a certain 
amount of unconvincing evidence to prove that the 
early expiorers were of Jersey origin; and all the 
other essays, together with portions of the foregoing, 
are attacks, more or less complicated by externals, 
on Great Britain. 

It is hardly necessary to say more of these, which 
as exhibitions of international good taste compare 
favorably with Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s comments 
on India, than that they carry out Schopenhauer’s 
cunning advice to controversialists: «* When your 
opponent uses a merely superficial or sophistical argu- 
ment and you see through it, you can, it is true, 
refute it by setting forth its captious and superficial 
character; but itis better to meet him witha counter- 
argument which is just as superficial and sophistical, 
and so dispose of him; for it is with victory that you 
are concerned, and not with truth.’’? ‘There is an 
appropriate dedication to Senator Hoar. 





THE ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
OF SARATOGA 
An Open-Eyvep Conspiracy: An Ipyt oF Sara- 


toca. By Wiiliam Dean Howells. I2mo. 
Harper &9% Brothers. $1.00. 





HE sub-title of this small book is a perfect 
description of it, as far as it goes. For 
the rest, it is an idyl told of our good 
friend, Mr. Basil March, editor of Every 

Other Week, who spends a customary summer at 
Saratoga with his wife Isabel, formerly of Boston; 
it has all the charms of a manner which leaves the 
reader continually surmising that this sentence or the 
next is a bit of autobiography; and the story itself 
is that of a summer love, the suddenly springing af- 
fection of a nice young fellow, a friend of the 
Marches’, for a pretty girl they came to know by 
accident. 

‘« The girl has a powerful will,’? remarks Mrs. 
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March, at the end of the narrative. ‘* She is very 
beautiful, and now he is in love with her beautiful 
girlhood. But after a while the girlhood will go.”’ 

«« And the girl will remain,’? Mr. March said. 

There is throughout that characteristic nicety of 
observation and criticism which makes the reading 
word by word a pleasure. ‘*One summer,’’ he 
writes, ‘*I studied so earnestly and so closely the 
countenance of the lady who went up (in trunk- 
hose), in order to make out just what were the 
emotions of a lady who went up every afternoon in 
a balloon, that when we met near the end of the 
season in Broadway, I thought I must have seen her 
somewhere in society, and took off my hat to her 
(she was not at the moment in trunk-hose).’’ And 
again: ‘* There was one theatrical performance — 
a performance of East Lynne entirely by people of 
color. The sentiments and incidents of the heart- 
breaking melodrama, as the colored mind interpreted 
them, were of very curious effect. It wasas if the 
version were dyed with the same pigment that dark- 
ened the players’ skins: it all came out negro. Yet 
they had tried to make it white; I could perceive 
how they aimed, not at the imitation of our nature, 
but at the imitation of our convention; it was like 
the play of children in that. * * * I began 
to make some sad reflections, as that our American 
society, in its endeavor for the effect of Euro- 
pean society, was of no truer ideal than these col- 
ored comedians.’’ But it is needless to multiply 
such episodes — the book is sprinkled with them. 

It is not this, but the familiarity of Basil March’s 
return to us again and again, the fact that Saratoga 
is so helplessly and thoroughly average, neither 
déclassé nor @ la mode, and the simplicity of the 
love affair of the younger, and the constant solicitude 
of the older characters, which leave a feeling 
as of Anthony Trollope. This we mean for 
praise, believing that in the limited bounds Mr. 
Howells sets for the last story of his, the English- 
man was a master; though his art was never so con- 
cise as here, and never so consummate. 


THE REAL THING 


Tue Cuevarier pv’ Auriac.—By S. Levett Yeats. 
r2mo. Longmans, Green Co. $1.25. 

F E W such volumes as The Chevalier 
da’ Auriac would do much tto raise the 
drooping spirits of the tover of romance. 
Mr. Yeats, single-handed, could do 

more to stay the fall of the ‘‘ romantic revival ’’ 
movement than fifty authors of the little costume- 
novels which have during the past year or so made 
their little bid for obscurity. 

His special quality is that he does not fail in 
the score of places where his competitors stumble. 
They all imitate somebody, Dumas, Weyman, 
Doyle, Hope, or one of their obscure selves, Mr. 





Yeats is in many ways like Mr. Weyman, but he 
is obviously imitating nobody. Indeed he has not 
taken his work so seriously as to think that worth 
while. Working at literature ‘‘ in the rare moments 
of leisure that an Indian official can afford,’’ he 
apparently loves his task. He writes with great 
spirit and liveliness, and in clear, correct, and 
effective language. 

His story is of the days when Henry of Navarre 
was establishing himself firmly as Henry of France. 
There is in it a plenty of battles, private quarrels 
settled by the rapier, court intrigues and conspiracies, 
the distresses and rescues of lovely ladies, —in short, 
the accustomed paraphernalia of romance, which Mr. 
Yeats shares with all his fellow-novelists. But the 
book is so well constructed that you never feel, as 
so often with less successful story-tellers, that whole 
chapters were written only because the property 
man insisted on the author’s finding use for some 
papier-maché romantic incident. The Chevalier 
d’ Auriac holds one’s interest to the last page. 
The complications of the plot are never very intricate, 
but the knot is never quite untied until the very end. 





IN COSTUME 


Bosso.—By Thomas Wharton. 12mo. Harper & 
Bros. $1.25. 


T is difficult, if not impossible, to pass critical 
judgment—even if one were so disposed— 
upon these fancies of Thomas Wharton, so 
well has Mr. Owen Wister accomplished the 

purpose of his introduction and memoir. The 
entire book is so full of the author’s strange, shy 
personality that we appreciate the editor’s patient 
striving to forgive whenever there is lack of perfect 
accomplishment. Indeed, Mr. Wister’s introduc- 
tion is a masterly lesson in restraint, a model for eulo- 
gists, and a constant reproof to the indiscriminate 
admirer. 

Bobbo, the story which gives the title to the 
book, is the last and best action of Wharton’s liter- 
ary life, and may be taken as the sign-manual of his 
art. Inthis, and in The Last Sonnet of Prinzivelle di 
Cerubino, the author’s fantastic gift declares itself 
outright and moves outright in costume.’’ Boddois 
undeniably French. Wharton has surely caught the 
movement and deftness of the school. It is attenu- 
ate, if you will, but it is the attenuation of refine- 
ment. It is fantastic and unreal, but imaginative, 
and so moving. Pau/ Paturteau, the justice’s 
clerk with aspirations ‘¢ A la Gloire,’’ will some 
day bring his offering, albeit a slight one, to the 
universal shrine. 
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THE SMART SET 


Tue Forty or Pen Harrincron.—By Fulian Stur- 
gis. r2mo. D. Appleton &F Co. $0.50. 


HE only indiscretion which Mr. Sturgis 
allows his heroine is apparently the one 
upon the title-page. This ‘¢ Admirable 
Crichton’’ of a woman moves in a se- 

rener air and rises superior to all emergencies in a 
manner that causes mingled wonder and disbelief. 
There are no shades of moral quality in The Folly 
of Pen Harrington, each character is fitly branded as 
hero, clown, or villain, and each is true to the colors 
under which he sails. We almost suspect Pharamont 
of smoking innumerable cigarettes and carrying a 
cheap revolver, and Peter Blake, whom some one has 
shrewdly identified as the ‘*uncrowned king of 
Black Man’s Land,’’ is as simple, noble-minded, and 
discreet as heroes should be. 

Yet in spite of these somewhat primitive qualities, 
the book is surprisingly sophisticated. Mr. Sturgis 
has made an attempt to reproauce the stirring, rest- 
less life of the century’s end at one of its principal 
foci; his people are ‘‘smart’’ to their finger-tips, 
and he has increased the illusion by the device of 
using as characters actual beings, thinly and even 
carelessly disguised. Now and again we suspect the 
author of surreptitious laughter at his own creations, 
and we must certainly guard ourselves against taking 
him more seriously than he takes himself. 

The book moves with the spirit of a well-written 
farce, and slips from dancing-girl to ducal acres with- 
out a check or pause. Mr. Sturgis has not gone 
deep, his character-drawing is of the most shadowy 
description, but then he has not tried the deeper 
waters, and it is much to have moved swiftly on the 
surface to an accompaniment of proper clothes and 
irreproachable manners. 





MACHINE MADE 


In tHe Days or Draxe.—By F. S. Fletcher. 
r2mo. Rand, McNally &F Co. $1.00. 





HIS is a respectable small romance, for 
such as like them. It tells how the 
hero’s wicked cousin caused him to be 
kidnapped by a Spanish vessel, which 

carried him to Mexico. He escaped, but was re- 
captured, tortured by the Inquisition, and finally 
put, as a galley slave, aboard the Santa Filomena. 
From this torment he was rescued by the English 
fleet under Drake. He then returned to England 
to confound the wicked cousin and contract a pleas- 
ing matrimonial alliance with a beautiful blonde. 
Our enjoyment of all this has been tempered by the 
fact that we have read it very many times before, 
here and there. Furthermore, Mr. Fletcher seems 
to us much more at home in rural England, where 
we have found him in some of his other books, than 


he is in the Spanish colonies. We conceive that the 
composition of historic romance is not his métier. 
The most interesting thing about his Elizabethan 
hero is the modern quelity of his style, its date 
being about 1820, we should say. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


TALES OF THE SuN-LAND.—By ber 4 T. Reed. 12mo. The 
Continental Publishing Company. $1 

THE History OF THE LADY eel STAIR. m4 Molly 
Elliott Seawell. 16mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Once Upon A TIME, AND OTHER CHILD VERSES. a4 Mary 
E. Wilkins. Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. Square 12mo. 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.0v. 

WHITELAW’S IMPROVED INTEREST TABLES AND CHARTS.— 
Laird & Lee. $0.75. 

BEYOND P PaLe.—By B. M. Croker. 12mo. R.F.Fenno 
$1 


The 


& Co. 

LAYING THE HERO TO Rest.—By Edward Doyle. 
Uptown Visitor Publishing Company. 

THE EvoLuTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 
—By Baron Pierrede Coubertin. Translated by Isabel F. Hap- 
a. Introduction by Albert Shaw. 8vo. T. Y. Crowell & 

3.00. 








ESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE 
& COMPANY publishers of 


Tue CuHap-Book, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have under- 
taken the publication of THe House Beauti- 
FUL, a monthly magazine devoted to houses 
and homes. It has heretofore been issued by 
Messrs. Klapp and Company, who will still 
be associated in its editorial management. 
The magazine is to be enlarged and the 
changes will be considerable although it is be- 
lieved they will be always in the way of im- 
provement. Articles will appear on decoration 
—interior and exterior, rugs, pottery, silver 
ware, prints, engravings, etchings, furniture— 
old and new, book-bindings, and so forth; in 
fact everything connected with the house will 
be treated, in simple practical fashion rather 
than from a technical point of view. The 
illustrations are to be numerous and especially 
devoted to the details of the house. The sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year. Sample 
copies will be sent for five two-cent stamps. 
Caxton Building, Chicago. 

September rst, 1897. 
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Over One Half America’s 
Riders Ride Them. 


GARFORD 
Cycle Saddles 


are Standard, and as such are 
the regular equipment of the 
majority of American bicycles. 
Any dealer will furnish a Gar- 
ford on any new wheel if the 
purchaser insists, and at no 
added expense. 

Catalog and book on choice 
and use of a saddle— 


«Saddle Sense’? 


—sent free to any address. 


GARFORD MFG. CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 
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NEW BOOKS xz: MACMILLAN COMPANY 


To be published on October 6th, in Two Volumes 


Medium 8vo. Price, $10.00 net 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


A MEMOIR BY HIS SON. 


For many years Hallam, Lord Tennyson has been engaged upon the memoir of his father’s 
life, which will be published on the next anniversary of his death, October 6th. 

This important work will contain, in its two volumes of over 500 pages each, a large number 
of hitherto unpublished poems, several chapters of Personal Recollections by friends of the Poet, 
such as Dr. Jewett, the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Lecky, Mr. P. T. Palgrave, Professor Tyndall, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, etc. 

There will be about twenty full-page portraits and other illustrations, engraved after 
pictures by Richard Doyle, Mrs. Allingham, G. F. Watts, R. A., and others. 


Also to be Published in October 


Corleone. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 2 vols. 16mo. $2.00. 
‘ Among the Sicilian Mountains Don Orsino arouses the mafia and nearly 
loses his life. Another Saracinesca Novel. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail. By Cot. Henry Inman. Cr. 8vo. With a Map of the 


Trail. Full-page illustrations by FREDERICK REMINGTON. 
Initial sketches and other original drawings. 


The General Manager’s Story. Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the 


F United States. By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, author 
of On Many Seas. Quite as natural and effective. 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 2 volumes. Cr. 8vo. With 


Portraits, etc. 


The Boston Browning Society Papers from 1888-1897, Cloth. _8vo. 


Price, $3.00. 


i j By H. De W. Hype, Pres. of Bowdoin College. Author of 
Practical Idealism. Outlines of Social Theology. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. By Henry S. NASH. Second Edition. Cloth. 


Cr. 8vo. 
The Social Teachings of Jesus. sd pee MATHEWS, Chicago University. 
r. OVO. 
: = By DELos W. WILcox, Ph. D. 
Outline for the Study of Civil Government. By Dros W. \ 


Political Primer of New York State and City, Under the Greater New York 


Charter. By ADELE M. 
FIELDS, Secretary of the League for Political Education. With Maps. For pocket 
use. 18mo. 


Singing Verses for Children. By Lyp1a Avery Cooney. With color Grane &7 


ALICE KELLOGG TYLER, and music by FRED. 
Root, ELEANOR SMITH, and others. 
A beautiful picture book with Songs full of the pleasures of life indoor and outdoor, in- 
tended to be sung to children as well as by them. Cloth. 4to. $2.00. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, -_ 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 
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Harper & Brothers’ New Books 














THE MARTIAN 


A Novel. By Greorce pu Maurier, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson,” “ Trilby,” etc, Illustrated by 
the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75; Three-quarter Calf, $3.50; Three-quarter 
Crushed Levaat, $4.50. A Glossary of the French expressions is included. 


Edition de Luxe, on Hand-made Paper, with Deckel Edges,—the Illustrations in Sepia, and the 


Text in Black. Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum, 


(Nearly Ready.) 


WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


By PouLtTNEY BiIGELow, Author of “The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” “The 
Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,” etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50, 


AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY 


An Idyl of Saratoga. By Wi1Lt1AM DEAN 
Howe tts, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, 


CERTAIN ACCEPTED HEROES 


And other Essays in Literature and Poli- 
tics, By Henry Casot LopcGg. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.50. (In “ Harper’s Contem- 
porary Essayists.”) 


PASTE JEWELS 


Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe, By 
JouHn KeEnprick Bangs, Author of “Coffee 
and Repartee,” “A House-Boat on the 
Styx,” etc, With One Illustration. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM 
SHAKESPEARE WROTE 
By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, _Iilus- 


trated, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND COAST 
By Samuet ApaAMs DRAKE, With Numer- 


ous Illustrations. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2.50. (New Edition.) 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME 


A Novel, By Mrs. W.K. Crirrorp, Author 
of “Aunt Anne,” “Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,” etc. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece from a Drawing by 
the Hon. J. Cottier. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00, 








Limited to 500 Numbered Copies, $10.00. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC 


Passages from the Life of a Famous Sing- 
ing-Teacher, By MATHILDE MARCHESI. 
With an Introduction by MASSENET. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


JEROME, A POOR MAN 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILkINs, Author 
of “Jane Field,” “ Pembroke,” etc. Illus- 
trated by A. I, KELLER, 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS 


By WiLt1aAmM HAMILTON Grsson, Author 
of “Eye Spy,” “Sharp Eyes, etc, IIlus- 
trated by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY 


Being Rambling Recollections of Many 
Years of My Life. By Mrs. JoHN SHER- 
woop, With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


THE PAINTED DESERT 


A Story of Northern Arizona. By Kirk 
Munroe. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW 
By Lir1an Bett, Author of “The Love 
Affairs of an Old Maid,” “The Under 
Side of Things,” etc. With a Photograv- 
ure Portrait, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD 


(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) Told for 
Young People. By ANNA A, CHAPIN. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamen- 
tal, $1.25. 
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THE CHAP-BOOK 


A MISCELLANY AND REVIEW OF BELLES-LETTRES. $2.00 PER YEAR 


The publishers desire to call attention to the following incomplete list of the contributors to 
late issues : The late Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry James, A. T. Quiller-Couch, Thomas Hardy, 
F. Frankfort Moore, Arthur Morrison, Kate Douglas Wiggin, John Davidson, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Louise Chandler Moulton, Louise Imogen Guiney, Maurice Thompson, Joseph Pennell, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, William Canton, Alice Morse Earle, Max Beerbohm. 








Considering the dimensions of the latest issue of the 
CuHap-Book, I assume this literary bi-monthly is a success, 
Without question, it is the only American publication 
which approaches in any way the standard of the English 
literary weeklies. The reviews are bright, smart and in- 
telligent, though somewhat flippant at times, and the edi- 
torial notes have other virtues beside their frankness.— 
San Francisco Wave. 


The CHAp-Book preserves its vigor and vivacity, and 
does not lose the peculiar tone which has characterized it 
from the first. Its merits are marked, and it seems to 
have outgrown its most conspicuous faults.—Zhe Con- 
eregationalist, 


I wish to commend the:iterary notes in the CHAP-BOOoK 
to my readers. They seem to me to be exactly what lit- 
erary notes ought to be: well-written, individual and ag- 
gressive. If one were to ask me if 1 always agreed with 
them, I should haveto answer—sometimes. But whether 
one agrees or not is a subordinate matter; the main point 
is that they jog the imagination, cut unsparingly into con- 
ventionalities, and give one a new outlook on literature. 
In this connection I wish to note that the enlarged CHAP- 
Book is an admirable bi-monthly literary journal. I have 
no fault to find with it, save only, perhaps, that the list of 
signed contributors includes too many familiar names. 
I am on the outlook for ‘‘new talent,” and I count on 
the CHAp-Booxk (in the future) to reveal it to me.—£d- 
ward Bright in Illustrated American. 





The CHAP-BOok is always fearless and unprejudiced in 
its criticism ; its standard is its own, and for that reason 
its opinion is worth knowing.—Los Angeles Times. 


It is devoted mainly to criticism—not mere book notices 
—something the reading-public has long needed and 
really wanted.—Pittsburg Commerctal-Gazette. 


The CuHAp-Book is indispensable. In its new form as a 
literary review it fills an important place in our magazine 
literature.—Rochester Post-Express. 

The magazine, since its enlargement, is as bright and 
brilliant as ever. For a miscellaneous review of belles 
letters treated in an original way, with a spicy vein, one 
must read this magazine. It is the dessert which comes 
after the hearty literary meal.—Philadelphia Item. 


SOME RECENT PRESS NOTICES 


The new CHAp-Book is an imposing and inspiriting 
production to take in the hands, and it is opened with an 
anticipatory zest that is rewarded simply by a reading of 
the contents.—Providence News. 


The notes are vivacious and vigorous. The literary 
quality is what one has a right to expect from a literary 
journal, and we heartily welcome the new CHAP-BOOoK to 
our table.—Zhe Watchman. 


One is pleased with the verve and range of the CHApP- 
Book's “ Notes.” They are not of the snappy, after- 
thought kind served by most periodicals, but of the well- 
rounded, wholesome order, so placed that they give zest 
to the literary feast in their wake.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


That the CHAP-Book has an audience is due entirely to 
the fact that there is an audience worthy of it, for the 
Gaderean swine who compose the clientele of the ordi- 
nary magazine would be poor beasts before whom to cast 
the CHAP-Book pearls. 


The CuAp-Book is doing good work in proving that it 
is not necessarily impossible for a purely literary maga- 
zine to exist in this country.— Buffalo Enquirer. 


The CHAPp-Book is too well known to need any par- 
ticular description here. Sufficient to say that it has a 
decided literary policy, which consists in speaking the 
plain, unvarnished truth about books and authors, hold- 
ing to its convictions unswervingly. It is indeed refresh- 
ing to take up so rational a magazine. Its criticisms and 
reviews are written for the purpose of giving the public 
information, and apparently without regard for the sale of 
the works therein mentioned.—Xa/amazoo Telegraph. 


The CHApP-Book has been cured of its radicalism by 
the same process that has been employed with so much 
success and skill in English politics, and is now a staid 
and respectable member of the literary House of Lords, 
and presents, I am bound to say, a most dignified appear- 
ance wrapped in its ermine of publishers’ advertising.— 
James L. Ford in New York Journal. 


In its enlarged form the magazine has taken on a some- 
what more serious aspect than it carried in its first estate, 
but it has lost none of its crispness and interest.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 




















































To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
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Defiant 


By W. HEIMBURG 


The Cedar Star 


By Mary E. Mana, author of ‘¢ Susannah.”’ 
A delightful romance written in a style to indicate that 
the author has a very genius for clever character drawing. 





Hearts 


Peter the Priest 


By Maurus Jokai, author of ‘The Green Book,”’ 
** Black Diamonds,”” etc. 
Every line is pregnant with thought and saturated with 
the personality of the gifted author. 





The Crime of the 


Boulevard The Massarenes Side 
By Jules Claretie. By OUIDA worth. 
Already in its second edition, Fifth Edition. A Southern love-story that is 


and gives promise of increasing 


popularity. It only goes to show ‘The finish of the story is as artistic as is as a faithful reflector of the con- 


” 


that there are a great many people that of Vanity Fair. 


who are always anxious to read a —N. Y. Fournal. war devastated the land of **King 





well-told detective story. 


On the Winning 


By Mrs. Jeanette H. Wal- 


entitled to take the highest rank 


dition of the South before the late 





Cotton,’’ 





The King’s Assegai 


By Bertram Mitford. Second Edition. 
Need we say more than that the leading papers are giv- 
ing columns in its praise ? 


Beyond the Pale 


By B. M. Crocker. 
An Irish love-story in the very best style of this pop- 


ular writer. 


When the World was 
Younger 


By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
An historical romance of the Stuart period, in which 
love, tragedy, and passion figure prominently. 


Jasper Fairfax 


By Margaret Holmes. 
If merit gets its deserts, ‘‘ Jasper Fairfax’’ will be one 
of the most popular novels of the year. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“* QUO VADIS" 


Let Us Follow Him 


And Other Stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


After Bread 


And Other Stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Man Who Was Good 


By Leonard Merrick, author of ‘‘ A Daughter of the 
Philistines,”* 


A story that is certain to fascinate you with the beauty 
of its style and its dramatic effectiveness. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A Daughter of the Philistines 
Third Edition. 


It is a wholesome as well as an interesting novel, and 
one to be unreservedly recommended.’’— Boston Times. 


The Dagger and the Cross 


By Joseph Hatton. 

A charming historical romance that will be sure to gain 
for the author thousands of new admirers. A book that 
will rank as one of the most truthful and fascinating of the 
period of which it is written. 


Warren Hyde 


By the author of ‘* Unchaperoned,”” 


A story with a ‘* mystery” that the most blasé novel 
reader will fail to fathom till it is divulged by the author. 


The Love of 
An Obsolete Woman 


As Chronicled by Herself. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Bright, charming, fascinating, and convincing. 











All the above 12mo, cloth, $1.25, with exceptions as noted. 
Please favor us with your address that we may send you complete catalogue. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, New York 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Bossom, Jr., author of “‘ The Documents in Evidence.’ 16mo, $1.25. 


An edition of this popular book is now ready with pictures by Mr. Joun T. McCutcuzon, whose work in “ ARTIE” and 
“PINK MARSH” has won such favorably comment. 





BOOKS BY GEORGE ADE 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Greorce Apg. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcngon. 16mo, $1.25. 

** Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist.’’— 

** Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.” — 

“* It is brimful of fun and picturesque slang. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.” — 


PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Ape. With forty illustrations by Joun T. McCutcueon. 16mo, $1.25. 

“* There is, underlying these character sketches, a refinement of feeling that wins and retains one’s admiration.” 

—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

“ Here is a perfect triumph of characterization. . . . . Pink must become a household word.”’—Kansas City Star. 

** These sprightly sketches do for the Northern town Negro what Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘ Uncle Remus Papers’ have 
done for the Southern old plantation slave.” — The /ndependent. 

** It is some time since we have met with a more amusing character than is ‘ Pink Marsh,’ or to give him his full title, Wil- 
liam Pinckney Marsh, of Chicago. . . . . ‘Pink’ is not the conventional ‘coon’ of the comic paper and the variety hall 
but a genuine flesh and blood type, presented with a good deal of literary and artistic skill."—New York Sun. 

“ The man who can bring a new type into the literature of the day is very near a genius, if he does nothing else. For that 
reason Mr. George Ade, the chronicler of ‘ Artie,’ the street boy of Chicago, did a rather remarkable thing when he put that young 
man into a book. Now Mr. Ade has given us a new character, and to me a much more interesting one, because I do not remem- 
ber having met him face to face in literature before.” —Cincinnat: Commercial Tribune. 





ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Leonarp Merrick, author of **‘ A Daughter of the Philistines,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final happiness of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are 1 and i ing. 

“Very well told.”"—7he Outlook. 

“ Clever and original.”—Charileston News and Courter. 

“* Eminently readable.”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

** A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.”—Chicage [nter Ocean. 

** A really remarkable piece of fiction . . . . . a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days.” 

—Kansas Ctty Star. 

** A novel over which we could fancy ourselves sitting up till the small hours. This is a novel of character and motion. The 

characters are realized, the motion is felt and communicated.’”’-—London Datly Chronicie. 
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UTUMN LIST OF BOOKS ISSUED IN CHOICE 
AND LIMITED EDITIONS BY THOMAS B. 
MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIL 








The Ofd World Series. 


HE O_p Wortp Series is in format, a narrow Fcap 
8vo, printed from new type on a size of Van Gelder 
paper made for this edition only. Original head 

bands and tail pieces have been freely used with the best 
effects, and each issue has its special cover design. Bound 
in flexible Japan vellum, with silk ribbon marker, white 
parchment wrappers, gold seals and in slide cases, an almost 
ideal volume is offered the book lover. 
Tue First Eprtion 1s as Fottows: 
925 copies on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper at $1.00 net. 
100 copies on Japanese vellum (numbered) at $2.50 net. 
Four New Volumes Ready October 1. 


VII. THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL AN- 
GELO BUONAROTTI. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds. 
VIIT. HELEN OF TROY. 


Her life and translation done into rhyme from the Greek 
books by Andrew Lang. 


IX, ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
A Tragedy by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X,. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. 


She Bibefot Series. 


HE BriseLot Series is modeled on an old style for- 
T mat, narrow 8vo, and beautifully printed on Van 
Gelder’s hand - made paper, uncut edges; done up 
in flexible Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers, dainty 
gold seals, each in separate slidecase. Every issue has an 
Original cover design, and of the first six volumes only 
725 copies were printed. Beginning with the two volumes 
for 1896, the edition consists of 925 copies. 

NOTE. — Besides the hand-made paper editions, 
100 copres of the two new volumes for 1897 will be 
printed on Imperial Japan Vellum, numbered from 
1 to 100, at $2.50 net. 

Tue Bipecor SERtes WILL NOT BE REISSUED. 


The Two New “ Bibelots” for 1897. 
LONG AGO BY MICHAEL FIELD. 


A book of lyrics based upon the fragments of Sappho. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


X. AN ITALIAN GARDEN, 
A book of songs by A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame 
James Darmesteter.) Price, $1.00 net. 


VI. 


IX. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. 
Translated into English prose by Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. Price, $1.50 net. 
VIII. THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 
A book of lyrics chosen from the works of William Mor- 
ris. Price, $1.50 net. 





eprint of (Drivatef, inted 
8 Books. iii 


R. MosueEr will issue under the above designation, 
M his first volume, a book of very great interest to all 
admirers of the late Walter Pater. It will be fol- 
lowed in due course by other issues, varying in shape and 
size, according to the format of the original edition. All 
volumes will on Van Gelder hand-made papers, and 
whenever necessary, as in the present instance, the original 
headbands, tailpieces, and initials will be given. 


Ready October 1: 
ESSAYS FROM THE “GUARDIAN.” 


By Wa Ter Pater. Reprinted from the privately printed 
edition (London, 1896), of which only roo copies were issued 
at the instance of Mr. Edmund Gosse, with portrait from 
the lithograph by Rothenstein. 


Tue Eprtion 1s as Fottows: 


400 copies, Fcap, 8vo, on Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
done up in old style blue paper boards, white label, uncut 
edges, $2.50 net. 

50 copies on Japan vellum (numbered), $5.00 net. 


She Brocade Series. 


wo ago it d desirable to issue Walter 

Pater’s early ‘‘ imaginary portrait,’? THe CHILD IN 

THE Housg, in a shape and style that would be at 

once choice and moderate in price. e book lover, it is 

evident, appreciated the opportunity to procure a book 
printed on genuine Japan vellum. 

The result was that THe Brocape Series came into 

existence, so named from the style of slide cases in which 

each volume is inclosed. 





So far as known this was and is the first attempt to 
issue books printed on Japan Vellum ata price so mod- 
evate as to almost cause incredulity. 


Three New Volumes ready October 2: 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND 

PSYCHE. 
Done out of the Latin of Apuleius by Walter Pater. 
V. THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 

From the German of F. W. Carova by Sarah Austin. 
VI. THE CENTAUR AND THE 
BACCHANTE. 


Two prose poems from the French of Maurice de Guerin. 


owe 


Previous VoLuMEs: 
I. A CHILD IN THE HOUSE. 
By Walter Pater. 
Il. THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
WI. THE STORY OF AMIS AND AMILE 
Translated by William Morris. 


Price, 75 cents net, each in Brocade Slide Case. 


R. MOSHER'S new and complete descriptive LIST OF BOOKS is now ready. It ts issued in narrow 8vo, with 
facsimile titles in red and black, done up tn French hand-made paper wrappers, with original cover design. 
Those who have yet to see these editions published by Mr. Mosher should favor him with their names that the new list 


may be mailed them, postpaid. 











we THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE ST., 
UVU PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIIL 
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, ADVERTISEMENTS 








A New Era in 
Bookselling 


Brentano’s beg to again an- 
nounce their important and 
successful change of policy, 
under which they are selling 
Books at 


Sweeping Reductions 





from Publishers’ Prices. 


In our new and spacious es- 
tablishment we maintain a 
splendid assortment of books 
in all departments of litera- 


ture 
BRENTANO’S 
Also 218 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK cago 
WASHINGTON 
PARIS 








THE ORDINARY IN ART cu everttam’ 


ed or bound, in whatever light or surroundings, cannot become 


classic,—but 
may appear most ordinary if inhar- 


THE CLASSIC moniously set, and the surroundings 


not intelligently considered. 

THE Pp APER used in this book, considering the title, 
its field, and its mission, is pre-eminently 

correct—would Tue Cuar- Book look righg in another dress? 
THE MANUFACTURERS #3" 2333 
half - century 
of experience, interpreted to a nicety the motif of the publish- 
ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 


THE BUTLER PAPERS si.ii§,2%: 
merable fibres, fin- 
ishes,tones, and effects, are to be found wherever the best in Art 

and Letters has sought a medium forits cf 





THE COARSER GRADES &;,!"pesies: 
tions, ; rs Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stock. 





Copper Plates, Stee! Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
Programmes, etc., in Polite Society’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 








When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 








6 ineny Lakeside Press, 

R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the production of Pri- 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
and all Books requiring 
tasteful treatment and 
careful execution. The 
Lakeside Press Build- 
ing, Plymouth Court 
and Polk St., Chicago. 























Henry Blackwell 
BOOKBINDER 


University Place, Cor. 10th Street 
NEW YORK 


s 
BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 


leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING, in 

which the best of material only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 
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Mrs. Edith W. 
Sheridan... 


906-16 MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple Work as well as Elaborate. 
Estimates and Designs Furnished on Application. 


Ida J. Burgess 


849 Marshall Field Building 
Chicago 





MURAL DECORATIONS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
for FURNITURE, FABRICS and 
EMBROIDERIES; for POR- 
TIERES and CURTAINS 


Estimates Furnished for Painting and Papering 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


Crossman & Sturdy 


(Formerly Crossman & Lee) 


Pecorators | 
_and Furnishers 








287 Michigan Avenue 


( Opposite the Logan Statue) 
Chicago 
Telephone Harrison-195 


ABNER CROSSMAN J. F. STURDY 





Messrs. Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 


announce 


PHYLLIS 
IN 
BOHEMIA 


L. H. BICKFORD 
& 
RICHARD STILLMANN POWELL 


Sentimental comedy of the lightest kind. 
to find Bohemia, and of her adventures there. 


wet 






ws 

+. 
J\<7/ 
f fihf 
fie A | 

PICTURES BY ORSON LOWELL 


It is the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia 
Gentle satire of the modern literary and 


artistic youth and a charming love story running through all. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of $1.25 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, Caxton Building 


Constable Building, NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











MICHIGAN ¢ COLLEGE | OF. MINES. 

A State technical school. facilities for 
men of and experience. TEhective p~ hy 45 weeks a year. 
Son-callieee wien $150 a year. For Catalogues, address ’ 

M. E. W. President, Houghton, Mich. 





| 1 pdae-=-s & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, yy especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 

NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, I1l. 


FERRY HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

College Preparatory, Seminary, Elective Courses, Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, er mng —— Training. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Lake Forest . Address, 
Miss SaBRa L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, Ill. 


MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT’S 
College Preparatory and Finishing School for Girls, Scoville Place, 
Oak Park, Chicago, III. Reopens September 2oth. Terms per year, 
50. No extras except music. The Thomas Concerts part of the 
curriculum. Twenty-five boarding and one hundred day pupils. Five 
acres of lawn. Circulars on application. Principal at home Mondays 
and Thursdays. 








T HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 
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+. OFFERS... 


HOME COURSES OF STUDY 
“4 BY MAIL, IN 
Law, Arts, Science, ce. Letters, 
Philosophy and Theo. 
Leading to the usual Degrees 
to all persons, Goth graduate and under- 
raduate. Its University Extension Plan 
rings he University to the Student, as it 
were, through correspondence. Established 
twelve years. For circulars of information, 
address 

FP. W. HARKINS, LL.D., 
151 Throop St., Chicago, Il. 

N.B.—Circular of COLLEGE OF LAW 

sent on request. 




















THE 
JESSAMY BRIDE 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE 


THIS STORY SMEES TO 
ME THE STRONGEST 
AND SINCEREST BIT OF 
FICTION I HAVE READ 


SINCE “QUO VADIS” 
GEORGE MERRIAM HYD 
IN THE BOOK BUYER 
Admirably done.—Detrott Free Press. 


It is doubtful if anything he has written will be as 
well, and as widely appreciated as ‘‘ The Jessamy 
Bride.” —Kansas City Times. 


tamo. Prtece, $1.50 
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The Vice of Fools 


A new society novel of Washington life by H. C. CHatTriELD-TayLor, author of 
“Two Women anda Fool,” “ An American Peeress,” etc., with ten full-page illustrations 
by Raymonp M. Crossy. 16mo. §$1.50. 

The great success of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s society novels gives assurance of a large 
sale to this new story. It can hardly be denied that few persons in this country are 
better qualified to treat the “smart set” in various American cities, and the life in dip- 
lomatic circles offers an unusually picturesque opportunity. 


Eat Not Thy Heart 


A new novel by JuLIEN Gorpoy, author of “A Diplomat’s Diary,”etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Life on Long Island at a luxurious country place, is the setting for this story, and 
Mrs. Cruger’s dialogue is as crisp, as witty, as satirical of the foibles of fashionable life 
as ever. She has tried a new experiment, however, in making a study of a humbler type, 
the farmer’s wife, and her ineffectual jealousy of the rich city people. 


What Maisie Knew 


A new novel by HENRY JAMES. 12m0, $1.50. 

The publication of a new novel—one quite unlike his previous work—by Mr. Henry 
James, cannot fail to be an event of considerable literary importance. During its appear- 
ance in the CHap-Book, the story has been a delight to many readers. As the first study 
of child-life which Mr. James has ever attempted, it is worth the attention of all persons 
interested in English and American letters. 


Literary Statesmen 


and others, by NorMAN Hapcoop. 12m0, $1.50. A book of essays on men seen from 
a distance. 

Essays from one of our younger writers, who is already well known as a man of 
promise, and who has been given the unusual distinction of starting his career by un- 
qualified acceptance from the English reviews. Scholarly, incisive, and thoughtful 
essays which will be a valuable contribution to contemporary criticism. 


The Fourth Napoleon 


A romance, by CHARLES BENHAM. 12m0, $1.50. 

An accurate account of the history of the Fourth Napoleon, the coup d’ etat which 
places him on the throne of France, the war with Germany, and his love intrigues as 
emperor. A vivid picture of contemporary politics in Paris. 








To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 
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Caxton Building . Constable Building 
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